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| 
tell the 
world 


LUTHER’S FAITH 
EDITOR: 


My concurrence with Rev. Hanley’s “Christian History 
for America,” an admirable and perspicacious critique, was 
arrested as I read of Luther’s “blind trust.” 

The author’s ringing answer to what he infers is a puerile 
Lutheran concept is precisely what Luther himself taught 
in his theology. I wonder whether Rev. Hanley has person- 
ally perused the Reformer’s own writings, or whether he has 
committed to his storehouse of ideas what the Church’s 
antagonists have often falsely laid to Luther’s charge? 

“This act of faith stands on... direct revelation by 
Christ. ... God has spoken His mind. What is most impor- 
tant, the presuppositions are truths more certain and valid 
than any we have from reason. The God of infinite truth 
is witness to them.” Both agree!! 

David R. Ellis 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FATHER HANLEY REPLIES: 
EDITOR: 


I regret that my remark on Luther gave rise to the in- 
ference which Mr. Ellis has taken. I did not want to say 
that Beard’s act of faith was Lutheran. This seems clear 
from the context. After speaking of nineteenth century faith 
in human progress and immediately following the Luther 
reference, I make this statement: “His [Beard’s] philosophy 
of history has taken a historical starting point outside of 
Christianity.” Moreover, when I say, “This act of faith 
would be no more than a blind trust...” the “this” refers to 
Beard’s, not to Luther’s act of faith. 

When I say that Beard’s fiducial faith is “reminiscent” 
of Martin Luther, I merely call attention to similarities 
which I see and with which the reader may or may not 
agree, without detriment to my specific historical purpose. 
These similarities are to Luther’s saving faith, which as I 
understand his idea, is an act of the will, a blind faculty; 
the act makes the mind turn away from the fact of personal 
sin and man’s corrupt nature. This is not all there is to 
saving faith—-which by the way, I do not consider puerile— 
and there are yet other meanings given to faith in Luther’s 
writings, to one of which Mr. Ellis seems to make reference. 

I hope these incidental differences do not minimize the 
importance which agreement on the main point of my article 
has. Religious minded men must work together if we would 
dispel the cloud which secularism has cast over human his- 
tory in our generation. 

Rev. Thomas O. Hanley, S.J. 
Decatur, Il. 





‘FLEE THE WORLD? 
EDITOR: 


I was delighted with Father Pepler’s narra- 
tive of the establishment of a Catholic utopian 
community by his father. What a pity that it 
ever ceased. One who is coerced into the daily 
routine of life in a business office recording 
payments for communications looks enviously 
at a frame of life built around God. The 
Roman Catholic contemplative religious orders 
betake themselves away from the world for 
purposes of divine union. If churchmen can 
take to the desert why should not more men 
of the world, especially those who abhor the 
Gog and Magog of industry, flee the teeming 
city for communal mystic experience and self- 
annihilation toward absorption in the All. I 
suppose the world we know will have to be- 
come still more decadent before dedicated men 
and women will realize they must flee the 
world in order to shed their material pre- 
occupations. ... 

Harold Mackie 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Ed.: The community of craftsmen at Ditch- 
ling Common did not flee the world of men, 
only the world of machines. Moreover, as 
Catholics they did not attempt anything in 
the nature of self-annihilation. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING TO ENGLISH? 
EDITOR: 


“What’s Happening to English?” is the title 
of an article in your March issue. The answer 
is: It’s gone American. The language spoken 
in New York bears little resemblance to the 
noble language of Milton or Shakespeare. Per- 
haps it is inevitable but it seems rather ridicu- 
lous to retain the name “English.” It is almost 
as far from classical English as medieval 
Italian is from Latin. 


Miss Alice Davison 
Chicago, Il. 


McCARTHY 
EDITOR: 


‘ The problem seems to be this: the 
tepublicans realized their policy at home was 
identical with that of the Democrats because 
they had embraced the best features of the 
New Deal. To prove that there was some dif- 
ference, that they were another party, they 
built up the Hunt-Communists issue. Now the 
issue in the form of Senator McCarthy is too 
hot to handle and they are afraid to handle it 
lest it hurt the party. 


William R. Hanelly 
New York, N, Y. 


EDITOR: 

. . - Since when has the Army taken over 
the U. S. and is exempt from criticism. Is this 
Nazi Germany? Since the Army is in such an 
important position, a man in uniform is not 
only obliged to stay clean but he should be 
beyond the slightest shadow of suspicion. We 
should judge an Army man by stricter stand- 
ards than we judge any ordinary fellow. . . 


Charles C. Murphy 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIGHTING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
EDITOR: 


Michael de la Bedoyere (March) is enlight- 
ening and somewhat encouraging. I am glad 
to read that he estimates the progress of the 
last hundred years as quite considerable. How- 
ever, I would add to his comments this note— 
that Christian social workers in the last hun- 
dred years (and I include Liberals under the 
Christian influence) have been fighting against 
the French Revolution. Christian success there- 
fore has been hard won against external ob- 
stacles as well as interior. For the French 
Revolution was truly the Red Revolution in 
germ. There was the idea of a strict dictator- 
ship, of parliaments as the enemy of the will 
of the people because they become vested in- 
terests, and finally the Committee of Public 
Safety was certainly a dictatorial body which 
claimed, as the Soviets do, that they would 
guard the people’s interests until the enemies 
of the Revolution had been extinguished where- 
upon the people could be trusted to govern 
themselves since force and power would be un- 
necessary. The Russian Red Revolution was 
not Russian at all, it was simply the outgrowth 
of European Marxism that first exerted itself 
—hbefore Marx— in the Reign of Terror. 


Frank Randolph Stanton 


Boston, Mass. 


MARY McCARTHY, NO MORON 
EDITOR: 

Re: Editorial “What Makes a Communist?” 
in the February issue. Communism does thrive 
on the poverty and ignorance of the secular 
college—for instance, Vassar. 


Robert E. Moore 
Newark, N. J. 


Ed.: In the editorial I showed that the Red 
armies, not poverty and ignorance are respon- 
sible for Communism in Europe and Asia, In 
the U. S., men like Chambers and Hiss were 


netther paupers nor illiterate. 
sar’s Mary MeCarthy. 


Nor was Vas- 
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violent and startling even today. 
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in great lyrie poetry and Emily-Postish disser- 
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emerge with a profound spiritual message for 
modern man. $6.00 
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Let’s Have Some Humor! 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


W. are living in a time of high nervous tension. Tempers flare up over 


(rifles and the ordinary sources of personal friction are throwing off 
sparks of fire. The prevalent mood is one of anxious expectation of some 
unknown and shadowy evil. Having said that, we have said enough. Our 
people, left to themselves, are capable of handling the situation. They 
have it under control. 

Unfortunately, there are persons in positions of influence who will 
not leave the people to themselves. They persist in stirring them up. We 
have had rabble-rousers of the Gerald L. K. Smith type but the contempo- 
rary rabble-rousers are in the genteel tradition. We would expect cultured 
and scholarly men and women to keep their nerves steady, to refuse to 
be upset by trivial provocations, to be aware of the really serious dangers, 
to have a just and accurate appreciation of the perils that confront us. 
Above all, we would not expect them to be disturbers of the peace in- 
dulging in undisciplined, inflammatory and emotional utterances. 


Yer we find them crying havoe and turning in fire alarms all over the 
country. Our civil rights are said to be in chains, our people are living in 
“a climate of fear” and in “a reign of terror” and we have “taken the 
dark road to disaster.” Read Mrs. Meyer’s fiery philippics against the 
Catholic hierarchy, against the foes of public schools, against Congres- 
sional Investigating Committees, and you will soon be convinced that 
America is having political convulsions and that demagogues have de- 
scended on Washington as the barbarians swarmed into Rome. 

I have always thought of The New York Times as a newspaper dedi- 
cated to objective reporting of the news and a calm, rational, sober-minded 
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editorial policy. Lo! the imperturb- 
able has become hysterical. The 
news columns are filled with dire 
predictions of the fate of a nation 
-aught in the toils of McCarthy. As 
for the editorials, let me quote the 
gem of February 28th. After giving 
a short history of 
the iniquitous Star 
Chamber, the editor 
says that the pres- 
ent system of Congressional Investi- 
gations is “not precisely a Star 
Chamber” but is doing “grave 
wrong and needs to be amended.” 
A fine example of guilt by associa- 
tion! 

Then comes an amazing specimen 
of the glittering generality. The 
editor makes a sweeping statement 
that is a half-lie simply because it 
is only a half-truth. “The Wiscon- 
sin Senator has succeeded in cre- 
ating a situation in which anyone 
who doesn’t like him, anyone who 
doesn’t say what Mr. McCarthy 
wants him to say, anyone who is 
even mildly liberal, one might al- 
most say anyone who is normally 
intelligent and can read, is under 
suspicion.” I wonder why the ven- 
erable editor exempted the illiter- 
ates? As long as he was going so 
far, he might just as well have made 
it unanimous. 


The Star 
Chamber 


I. seems to me that intemperate 
language such as that quoted above 
betrays a lack of a sense of humor. 
I propose therefore a crusade that 
may mean the end of many other 


crusades——a crusade for more hu- 
mor. In this exciting time we need 
a balance-wheel to keep public opin- 
ion from spinning off into extrava- 
gant attitudes and fanatical pho- 
bias. A sense of humor saves a 
man from wobbling toward the 
lunatic fringes, both Right and Left. 


A sense of humor is a sixth sense 
that looks trouble in the face and 
laughs at it. Humor lifts the heart 
and mellows the mind and gives to 
the eye the right perspective on the 
problems of life. I suppose that’s 
why Ronald Knox calls it a “fresh 
window of the soul.” 

Within the last month I have had 
occasion to speak with a number of 
Catholic laypeople about current 
affairs. I found that many of 
them struck very dramatic poses 
as soon as I brought up the ques- 
tion of Senator McCarthy or the 
Bricker amendment. Each one was 
definitely for or against McCarthy 
or Bricker and re- 
garded anything less 
than total approval 
or disapproval a 
wishy-washy compromise. Unfor- 
tunately, it seldom happens that 
any man in public life has all jus- 
tice on his side while his opponent 
is possessed of the devil. Is it irrev- 
erent to suggest that most poli- 
ticians are neither black nor white 
but gray? A sense of humor keeps 
things in proportion and a man en- 
dowed with a humorous sense usu- 
ally finds his opinions are in the 
middle-of-the-road between two ex- 
tremes. 

If we had more humor on the 
American scene, we would have pre- 
cious few rabble-rousers disturbing 
the peace. Just picture a hundred 
lecture halls with waves of laughter 
rolling up against the rostrum and 
the repentant phrasemonger prom- 
ising to speak hereafter moderately 
and to the point. 


Saint or 
Devil? 


A SENSE of humor, however, does 
more than impart a sweet reason- 
ableness to political opinions; it 
lights up the whole horizon of the 
mind. We Catholics should have a 
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yood sense of humor because of our 
faith and yet we allow it to remain 
oftentimes a hidden talent. Catholic 
humor could be a wonderful contri- 
bulion to the sanity of society but 
where is it? Take our novels for 
instance. A Catholic novelist knows 
where he’s going. He knows that 
Christ brought us tidings of great 
joy, that Christ promised His yoke 
would be sweet and His burden 
light. As St. Teresa said, “Let noth- 
ing disturb thee, nothing alffright 
thee,” and as another saint wrote: 
“A sad saint is a sad sort of saint.” 
Catholic faith should be a fountain 
of life bubbling forth in good 
humor, 

Yet so many of our Catholic writ- 
ers are just as glum and hangdog 
aus any old secular grouch. Graham 
Greene and Francois Mauriac are 
master-craftsmen and I dare say 
devout Catholics but where is the 
humor in the char- 
acters they create? 
Catholic humor lifts 
the heart but these 
wrilers are depressing. As you 
read their books you feel sympathy 
for the wretched characters wallow- 
ing in adultery, bribery, liquor and 
lust: you feel a certain repulsion 
for the pious, platitudinous people 
who despise these unfortunates. 
The authors hint that these sinners 
are given a glimpse of Divine Love 
but no one extends a hand to lift 
the poor things out of their misery. 
If the authors had a dash of humor 
they would make these sinners laugh 
at their own stupidity and self-wor- 
ship, but Greene and Mauriac are 
more afraid of making the sinner 
happy than of making the reader 
iniserable. 


Hell on 
Earth 


Q.. course it is true that there are 
two streams of Christian spiritual- 


ity. There is the pessimistic strain 
(1 am a worm and no man) com- 
ing down from the Imitation of 
Christ, and there is the optimistic 
stream that flows from St. Francis 
de Sales. One stresses sorrow for 
sin and the other, love of God. 1 
don’t reprobate the pessimistic 
school: it has produced saints. But 
1 do feel that it is not quite as 
Christ-like as the optimistic school 
and certainly at the present time 
there is more need of optimism than 
of pessimism. 

When | speak of humor, | am 
referring to an attitude toward the 
things of the world. This may or 
may not have anything to do with 
jokes and wisecracks. A man may 
have a fine sense of humor—a sense 
of the incongruous—without mak- 
ing jokes. Webster’s draws a fairly 
clear line of distinction between hu- 
mor and wit. The latter depends for 
its effect chiefly on ingenuity or a 
neat, unexpected turn of phrase 
while humor implies a broad hu- 
man sympathy and a more kindly 
sense of the incongruous. 


vue. therefore, can be an in- 
valuable help in demonstrating the 
validity of Catholic doctrines to 
those not of the faith. Again, I am 
not speaking of jokes and puns, 
though I do know they can serve 
a good purpose. Bishop Sheen’s 
‘“‘angel’’ and his 
tricksy gags break 
the ice of hostility, 
and I remember 
using jokes at the 
Boston Information Center to re- 
lieve the nervous tension of non- 
Catholic inquirers meeting a priest 
for the first time in their lives. But 
I have in mind more particularly 
humor as an attitude of mind, an 
ability to see the incongruous in the 


Bishop 
Sheen’s 
Angel 
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errors of our time and to chuckle 
at it. 

The fundamental error of our 
time, and I suppose of any era, is 
the notion that one must be up-to- 
date. You must be contemporary! 
The quickest and easiest method of 
disposing of any argument today 
is to say that the proponent is medi- 
eval. The priest-workers in France 
ran into trouble not because of the 
worker-project itself but because 
some of them tried too hard to be 
contemporary and Marxism is in 
the very climate of France today. 


ie is not difficult to handle this 
notion humorously. The Zeitgeist 
is a “pushover.” Zeitgeist means 
“the spirit of the age” or “contem- 
porary mind” but it sounds very 
learned to refer to the Zeitgeist. It 
is the most sacred of all sacred cows 
and any man who dares to be out of 
step with contemporary thought is 
considered either an ignoramus or 
an irresponsible. I say it is easy to 
demolish the claims of the Zeitgeist 
because it is ridiculous to make 
timeliness rather than truth the test 
of the validity of an idea or doc- 
trine. I think it was Dean W. R. 
Inge who said that if you marry one 
age, you are widowed in the next. 

In the 30’s the Zeitgeist required 
every man of intellectual integrity 
to be a Marxist at least in sympa- 
thy. It was in the air. The winds of 
history have blown that all away 
and today it is not intellectually re- 
spectable to be a Marxist or Rus- 
sophile. Twenty years ago you were 
out of tune with the times if you 
didn’t revere Van Gogh, the peer- 
less. Today Toulouse-Lautrec is the 
rage probably because of the mo- 
tion picture Moulin Rouge and the 
work of José Ferrer who played the 
part of the artist. 
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How to treat this notion that one 
must at all costs be contemporary? 
Ronald Knox in his Essays in Satire 
claims that mere humor is just a 
child’s toy unless 
you load it with the 
cartridge of satire. 
He feels that God 
has given us satiric humor as a 
deadly weapon to demolish the 
shams and hypocrisies of the world 
for no matter how invulnerable an 
imposter or tyrant may be, the 
deadly laughter of satire will tear 
him to pieces. Yet even Knox is 
not too sure of this. At the end of 
the chapter in which he expresses 
this view, he says that he has re- 
read the essay and feels that there 
is no harm in expressing what he 
thought “even if | am no longer cer- 
tain that I think it.” 


Ronald 


Knox 


_ I think satire or 


irony are dangerous weapons in 
dealing with the errors of men of 
good will. They are effective in de- 
stroying shams and hypocrisies, as 
Knox says, but in religious discus- 
sions we can generally presume the 
good intentions of our companion. 
Today the trouble is not so much 
hypocrisy as an excitability of mind 
that leads people to lose sight of 
the need for clear thinking, cour- 
tesy, and the tranquillity of civilized 
life and behavior. It seems to me 
that a satirist arrogantly sits in 
judgment on the motives of other 
men and administers the scourge of 
punishment. 

But the men and women of our 
world deserve our sympathy rather 
than our reprobation. As Catholics, 
we are the salt that should give 
savor to the society of our time, 
should give the warm light of Chris- 
tian truth to those sitting in dark- 
ness. 
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’ 

Tnx correct approach then to the 
errors of our time as spawned by 
the Zeitgeist is to show our non- 
Catholic friends the ridiculous in- 
congruity of accepting notions sim- 
ply because they are dated 1954. It 
can be done graciously with Ches- 
tertonian humor so that before long 
the non-Catholic is laughing with 
you. 

Many highly-educated men today 
reject Christ’ simply because the 
Zeitgeist prevalent when they went 
to college was infected with Mod- 
ernism. They the word of 
their professors that Christ 
a simple Galilean’ peasant) who 
preached an idyllic message of 
brotherly love but later interpreters 
overlaid this simple message with 
legends of and 
and all that sort of 
thing. Today the 
Zeitgeist is shifting 
around to the Cath- 
olic view and admit- 
\postles taught the 
The fool 
hath said in his heart: “there is no 
God.” It is easy to show our non- 
believing friends the absurdity of 
knowing all kinds of information 
about the Grand Lama of Tibet, as 
many of them do, and yet being 
lotally ignorant of the Man Who 
proved He God and upon 
Whose teaching the culture and 
civilization of the West 
founded. 


took 


was 


sacrifice miracles 


Zip Goes 
the 
Zeitgeist 


ting that the 
same doctrines as Christ. 


Was 


was 


On contemporary notion I find 
particularly amusing is the notion 
that any contemporary thinker who 
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accepts Catholicism is simply mani- 
festing a loss of nerve. The tough- 
minded Liberal faces the darkness 
without the opium of religion. So, 
too, I suppose the Athenians would 
say that St. Paul was a coward. 
Then there is the notion that the 
modern man must renounce all ab- 
solutes. The argument runs to this 
effect, that religious zealots. burned 
men at the stake because they were 
absolutely sure they were right and 
therefore all children of an Abso- 
lute God are arrogant and cruel be- 
cause they are sure of their prin- 
ciples. The true humanistic Liberal, 
however, isn’t sure of anything ex- 
cept being unsure of everything and 
so he doesn’t harm a fly. We are 
amused. If Catholicism teaches any- 
thing it is the absolute need of 
humility and of dependence on God, 
and the need of brotherly love. 

We are living in tough times but 
times have always been tough in 
this valley of tears. William Rose 
Benét in his Mr. Moon’s Notebook 
says: “... and wherever age means 
a growth in philosophy, you will 
find a good deal of merriment and 
quite a bit of flippaney. Life has 
done its worst and the somewhat 
battered are still in’ the” ring 
touched with a certain proper ex- 
hilaration.” Life is a battle and 
most of us bear sears from it but 
we Christians are exhilarated when 
we remember that we are following 
after Christ Who was badly battered 
on Calvary but Who rose from the 
dead and promised us that we 
would rise also to a life that is ever- 
lasting. 








Bishop Sheen: 


Purple Passage to the C hurch 


by John J. Keating, C.S.P. 


ro impossible thing about Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen’s Tuesday telecast 
has been its success. IT use the word 
impossible in a relative sense, in the 
same which some in the 
trade used it when the Bishop first 
launched his program. <A few 1] 
talked to in Chieago just before the 
venture got under way and imme- 
diately afterwards wished him well, 
but they shook their heads dubi- 
ously. One agent said, “He’s a dead 
duck.” The general feeling was that 
he had the proverbial two strikes 
against him. The first strike was 
the idea of the program itself and 
the second one was an obituary spot 
on the schedule. 


sense in 


The program was designed to ap- 
peal not to the risibilities, but to the 
reason of the audience. The Bishop 
believed in creating action in the 
mind of the subject. He said to the 
late Gretta Palmer, “You might say 
that the listener makes a tour of 
some area of human thought, riding 
in the same automobile all the way, 
moving from point to point with the 
speaker. This journey of the watch- 
er’s mind gives him a sense of ac- 
tion, because his own mind is act- 
ing. He does not need the kind of 
external drama he would get in a 
cowboy program” (Catholic Digest, 
February, 1953). 


= many sponsors were willing to 
buy this theory. They placed small 
credence in the inclination of the 
American public to think. The 
Bishop, however, had his backers 
who believed that he had proved his 
point during his long years on the 
Catholic Hour. Yet even many of 
these were pessimistic about any 
vreat success on the new medium 
because of the hour allotted to him. 
Perhaps the first strike had been a 
bad call, but there did not seem to 
be any mistake about the second. A 
pitchman for religion is not likely to 
draw the crowds away from clowns, 
chorines and crooners. Bishop 
Sheen was up against some. still 
competition in Milton Berle and 
Frank Sinatra. Berle was already 
established as Mr. Television and 
Sinatra was being boomed as_ the 
number one challenger. 


, oo it happened. People stopped 
saying, “Isn’t it too bad Sheen’s not 
on at a different hour.” There were 
so many saying the same thing it 
became evident that the Bishop had 
a large audience willing to tune 
him in at any hour. The trade was 
jerked to attention. Berle’s rating 
began to decline. Sinatra folded his 
sheet music and stole quietly away 
into the night. More and more sta- 





tions opened the Dumont channel 
to a new kind of Mr. Television, to 
a cassocked ecclesiastic who talked 
to people about their souls. 

Success, however, has not dis- 
couraged criticism. It has come 
from many sources. One gentleman 
wrote to Time Magazine after it had 
printed an article on the Bishop, 
“... these thunderers of the Lord, 
both Catholic and Protestant, are all 
Inquisitors General at heart, and 
their burning zeal... would quickly 
be translated into a zeal for burning 
if given half a chance” (Time, May 
9, 1952). In a more tempered tone 
a concerned Protestant decided that 
“His Excellency is a threat to the 
U.S.” (Time, April 28, 1952). 

The excommunicated Father 
Feeney and his followers look upon 
him as “the inevitable outcome, the 
ultimate fruit, of teaching that there 
is salvation outside the Catholic 
Church.” Some say the Bishop has 
abandoned preaching the Catholic 
Faith and, to the five million people 
who wait for his message broadcast 
from the Adelphi Theater each 
Tuesday night, he delivers some- 
thing he feels is more necessary and 
more consoling: his own philoso- 
phy. He warns his listeners against 
psychoanalysis and yet refers con- 
stantly to Freud and such people 
and tells his hearers to develop a 
good philosophy of life. 


= this opinion at some length 
because echoes of it are sometimes 
heard among Catholics. They do 
not accuse Bishop Sheen of consid- 
ering the Catholic Faith non-essen- 
tial, but they would like him to say 
a little more about it. They are sure 
that he is not preaching a new re- 
ligion, but they are not sure that he 
is doing much good for the old re- 
ligion. I have been asked, “Do you 
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think that Bishop Sheen accom- 
plishes anything by the type of pro- 
gram he puts on?” And I have been 
told, “He sounds like a liberal min- 
ister in a fashionable church.” 

Where there is no ungenerous 
motive involved it seems to me that 
some of the Bishop’s Catholic critics 
are forgetting the limitations he 
must aecept. When he stands be- 
fore the glass eye of the camera, he 
is not standing in the pulpit of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. He cannot de- 
liver the full context of Catholic 
teaching, he cannot carry on a class 
of convert instruction without los- 
ing, if not his audience, his sponsors 
and his time. 


| = who realize this feel that 
he is too naturalistic, too modern. 
Even within the limits imposed 
they believe there is room for more 
of the classical apologetics with 
which they are familiar. These 
apologetics embrace three main 
points: the existence of a personal 
God, the divinity of Christ and the 
establishment of the Catholic 
Chureh as the means of carrying on 
the work of Christ. There is great 
logical force in this trinity. We can 
marshal the metaphysics of causal- 
ity to demonstrate that there is a 
personal God. We can present in- 
ternal and external evidence to 
prove that the New Testament is a 
valid historical source and from the 
New Testament we can show that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God 
who took upon Himself a human 
nature to teach and to sanctify man- 
kind. 

We can establish from the same 
New Testament and from subse- 
quent history that Christ founded 
the Catholic Church to be His ex- 
tension in time and that it alone 
bears all the necessary characteris- 


tics of His Church, that it alone is 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. 
There can be no doubt that this line 
of argument will always be valid, 
but it is not always convincing even 
when it can be presented in its en- 
tirety. It had more chance before 
irrationalism became basic to gen- 
eral thought patterns. 


—_— I can illustrate what | 
have been saying. In the work of an 
Information Center a priest is fre- 
quently called upon to instruct non- 
Catholics who have reluctantly 
agreed to expose themselves to a 
course in Catholic teaching and 
practice because they wish to marry 
a Catholic and most dioceses de- 
mand some instruction as a prelimi- 
nary to an application for a dispen- 
sation. Occasionally such a person 
is a solid member of one of the bet- 
ter established denominations. For 
the most part, however, there is 
little or no religious background. 
This is becoming more and more the 
case, at least in the larger cities. 

Now it has been my experience 
that the classical apologetic has far 
more chance of being successful 
with the religious rather than with 
the non-religious. The former is 
already disposed to accept the exist- 
ence of God and the divinity of 
Christ and he is swept along by the 
same reasoning process to see the 
Church in a new light when it is 
stripped of misrepresentations, to 
recognize in particular that it alone 
has historical continuity 
Christ. 


with 
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To the reluctant non-religious, 
however, all this has little meaning. 
Absolutes have never entered his 
life and directed his thinking. He is 
a creature of the relative. Reason is 
a pragmatic instrument for the here 
und now, not a tool to explore 
eternity, 


‘Tm idea is stated by Bishop Sheen 
in his Philosophy of Religion in this 
fashion: “Classical philosophers 
might just as well face the unpala- 
table fact that modern man is no 
longer interested in metaphysics. 
This does not indicate in any sense 
at all, the invalidity of the meta- 
physical approach. This has, and 
will always have, the profoundest 
appeal to men who still believe in 
reason and universals. But meta- 
physics is unpopular today partly 
because of the irrationality of mod- 
ern man. Despite the fact that he 
uses the word ‘reason,’ it does not 
follow that his reason leads him to 
metaphysics; for the ‘reason’ the 
modern uses is not the classical rea- 
son which discovers ends and pur- 
poses and goals; it is a diminution 
or perversion of that reason” (p. 
341). 

It follows that modern man has 
to be conditioned before the validity 
of classical apologetics can make a 
real impression on him. The most 
important part of this conditioning 
is, of course, the grace of God illu- 
minating his mind and strengthen- 
ing his will. But not all graces are 
interior and not all are 
supernatural. There the 
natural graces of God’s providence. 
“Grace is not necessarily supernal- 
ural. Sacred Scripture and_ the 
Fathers sometimes apply the word 
to purely natural gifts. We petition 
God for our daily bread, for good 
health, fair weather and other tem- 


graces 


are also 


poral favors, and we thank Him for 
preserving us from pestilence, fam- 
ine, and war, although these are 
blessings which do not transcend the 
order of nature” (Grace, Actual and 
Habitual, Pohle-Preuss, p. 7). And 
numbered among these natural 
graces are the human instruments 
God employs. It may be a Catholic 
girl who will do much to condition 
the mind of a non-Catholic boy who 
is in love with her. Or it may be : 
Bishop using on television the tal- 
ents that God has given him. 


Pies this point of view Bishop 
Sheen is presenting a preface or a 
preamble to the logic of classical 
apologetics. He is exercising a kind 
of vestibule apologetics. And to my 
mind he does it well because he has 
a studied understanding of a large 
segment of mankind, that segment 
that is groping for answers to per- 
sonal perplexities of a most funda- 
mental nature, and he has the abil- 
ity to define these perplexities, to 
confound false answers and to pro- 
pose convincing solutions, He may 
be too general at times for complete 
accuracy, but he can fit enough 
facts into even his broadest sweeps 
to be persuasive. His greatest value 
aus an apologist lies in this: he is 
bringing men back to the considera- 
lion that an essential relation to 
God is the only key to their hap- 
piness. The implications of that 
essential relation can then be pre- 
sented in an orderly course of in- 
structions, 

His approach is based on the as- 
sertion that modern man is frus- 
trated. This frustrated man is char- 
acterized by three alienations. He 
is estranged from himself. ‘The 
modern man is no longer a unity, 
but a confused bundle of complexes 
and nerves. He is so dissociated, so 
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alienated from himself that he sees 
himself less as a personality than as 
a battlefield where a civil war rages 
between a thousand and one con- 
flicting loyalties. There is no single 
over-all purpose in his life. His 
soul is comparable to a menagerie 
in which a number of beasts, each 
seeking its own prey, turn one up- 
on the other. Or he may be likened 
to a radio that is tuned in to several 
stations; instead of getting any one 
clearly, it receives only an annoy- 
ing static” (Peace of Soul, p. 7If.). 
He is also isolated from his fellow 
men. “The modern soul which can- 
not live with itself cannot live with 
its fellow men. A man who is not at 
peace with himself will not be at 
peace with his brother. World wars 
are nothing but macrocosmic signs 
of the psychic wars waging inside 
microcosmic muddled souls. It 
there had not already been battles 
in millions of hearts, there would 
be none on the battlefields of the 
world” (Peace of Soul, p. 9). 


I. is, however, a third alienation 


which is the source of these two 
divisions of man from himself and 
from his fellow men. This third 
alienation is estrangement from 
God. “Once the hub of the wheel, 
which is God, is lost, the spokes, 
which are men, fall apart. God 
seems very far away from the mod- 
ern man: this is due, to a great ex- 
tent, to his own Godless behavior. 
Goodness always appears as a re- 
proach to those who are not living 
right, and this reproach on the part 
of the sinner ex,cresses itself in 
hatred and persecution. There is 
rarely a disrupted, frustrated soul, 
critical and envious of his neighbor, 
who is not at the same time an anti- 
religious man” (Peace of Soul, 
p. 11). 


This analysis may be partially re- 
jected on the grounds that it de- 
picts only a portion of humanity 
and not the largest portion. Or il 
may be objected that these aliena- 
tions are not peculiar to our times, 
that they have an old and dishonor- 
able history. Bishop Sheen recog- 
nizes this, but if I understand him 
properly, he is claiming that these 
things are more marked now than 
they have ever been before and that 
they find expression in widely ac- 
cepted interpretations of philoso- 
phy, politics, religion, literature, 
economics and art. He does not 
have to grope for examples and wit- 
nesses. And even those who have 
not been engulfed by this wave ot 
the times have in most cases been 
dampened by it to a greater or lesser 
extent. 

How then can this modern man be 
brought to God? Through his very 
frustrations which have led him to 
a consciousness of guilt and sin, 
even though he preiers to call these 
things by other names. In a sym- 
posium article the Bishop states, 
“. .. modern man is going to God 
through himself, not his subjective 
self, but rather his disordered, frus- 
trated, complicated, confused, be- 
wildered self. Under the pressure of 
wars, insecurity, revolution and 
chaos, people are coming back to a 
consciousness of guilt and sin. They 
may not see it as such, but they 
do see it as fear. It is from this in- 
tolerable tension within their souls, 
such as was described by Ovid who 
saw and approved the better things 
and followed those which are worse, 
that the soul seeks release. Modern 
theology confirms this as the prin- 
cipal burden of the contemporary 
spirit. ... What is Marxism but the 
admission of conflict and tensions in 
the language of economics? . . 
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“Contemporary psychology is 
wrestling with this problem too, de- 
scribing the tension inside man as 
the conflict of self and environment, 
the conscious and subconscious, or 
the erotic urges and conventions, 
none of which are very profound. 
But they are, however, closer to the 
true nature of man than were the 
liberal philosophers who denied 
guilt and believed in inevitable 
progress” (Winning Converts, p. 
154). 

This idea of fallen man is also 
found in literature with writers like 
Lawrence, Huxley and Joyce “de- 
scribing man in terms of the Old 
Testament without the New.” Con- 
sequently, the Bishop writes, “It is 
with the fact of tension or guilt that 
we best approach the soul in search 
of God.” 


For this approach we are not with- 


out a competent guide. The ground 
has been more than broken by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. “Man as he exists 
historically St. Thomas treats in the 
Prima Secundae (the First Part of 
the Second Part of the Summa 
Theologica), where there are de- 
scriptions of a series of tensions, 
among them, the pull of wealth, 
power, pleasure as against the pull 


of God. It is this section that the 
Thomists must make their point of 
departure for contact with the mod- 
ern mind, for here is the Thomistic 
treatise on Frustrated Man” (Phi- 
losophy of Religion, p. 362). 


Tus idea of popularizing the 
moral theology of St. Thomas has 
guided the Bishop in much that he 
has written and said and it has been 
successful apologetically not only 
with some modern men, but also 
with convinced, God-fearing non- 
Catholic Christians and Jews. 

For some of them he has been 
the Roman Catholic conclusion to 
the more general Judaeo-Christian 
principles he has taught. It is diffi- 
cult to disassociate the Church for 
which he stands from the message 
he brings. A friend of mine re- 
marked that if he were to speak 
about plumbing, people would think 
of Catholic plumbing. I have heard 
a man scorn his “purple passages,” 
but I would say that he himself in 
his Bishop’s regalia is the purple 
passage in every telecast by which 
some are brought into the vestibule 
of the Church and then, through the 
medium of classical apologetics and 
the grace of God, into the Church 
itself. 














Berdyaev, Christianity 


and Anti-Semitism 


by NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


a is rare today to find a new vol- 
ume of poetry in which on some 
page or other the poet does not men- 
tion Christ and the Resurrection; 
and this has led several glib com- 
mentators (plus the usual band of 
Catholic campaigners) into herald- 
ing “the dawn of a Christian literary 
revival.” They are premature. For 
“the dawn of a Christian literary re- 
vival” should read “a certain 
vague interest in Christian history.” 
Precision in language is important 


one 


here because, if historically the 
Resurrection followed the Cruci- 
fixion in the sense that one made 
possible the other, then the two 


events cannot be isolated, but must 
be treated as interrelated and in the 
same manner. Which is exactly 
where most modern poets confuse 
the Different approaches, 
not of style, but of interpretation, 
are being applied—and they have a 
significance far beyond that minute 
section of the public which reads 
poetry, let alone modern poetry. 


issues. 


Down the centuries the Resurrec- 
tion has often been a subject chosen 
by poets, and with age it has ac- 
quired a sort of “poetic glow.” I 
do not mean for one second that the 


European, American and English 
poets to whom I am referring deny 
that Christ rose from the dead, but 
rather that the historical fact of the 
Resurrection ts taken as a symbol 
for saying two or three things at 
once. There is the scene at the 
sepulcher, with the stone rolled 
back, and there is the whole idea 
connected with 
necessarily of 
tion), of 
again, 
So far, so like the best 
poetry, one thinks, this is poetry 
being written in the historical pres- 
ent tense. However, when it comes 


resurrection (not 
Christ’s Resurrec- 
renewal and being born 


ue ¢ dd 4 


to the Crucifixion one begins to 
have doubts: the tense differs be- 
cause the interpretation alters. 


There is the scene at Calvary, like 
the scene of the Resurrection at the 
sepulcher, but this time it is not 
linked to anything else—lay or re- 
ligious. It is reported straight as a 
historical event so that, the poetry 
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not being used to say two or more 
things at once, the event appears no 
more than a Palestinian police in- 
cident which occurred during the 
Roman occupation and—thus iso- 
lated—was without repercussions. 
Also one uses the phrase “police 
incident” purposely: it stresses both 
the type of contemporary idiom 
used in the modern poems in ques- 
tion and it underlies what sort of 
significance is attached to the Cru- 
cifixion. 


Now this may seem an odd ap- 
proach to a tract written by Nico- 
las Berdyaev in the thirties on the 
subject of Christianity and anti- 
Semitism, but it is an approach 
which I cannot help feeling is most 
apt with so personal a writer as 
serdyaev. He may be a philosopher 
in the way that one stretches that 
lerm to include Pascal, but it is 
really a limitation of vocabulary 
that allows such elasticity. Thinker 
is a definition much nearer the 
mark, since in Berdyaev, as in Pas- 
cal, there is a good deal of the poet- 
and-novelist manqué: their ideas 
are often expressed in short one-line 
fragmentary sentences—acorns, as 
it were, which burgeon fully later. 

For instance, Berdyaev’s tract on 
the Jews, though little more than 
twenty pages, has already shot up 
(over a decade so to speak) as a 
sturdy young oak, bursting with 
shoots; and those shoots, nurtured 
by others, will continue to grow and 
develop. What particular branches 
interest any particular man will be 
largely conditioned by his taste and 
times. Certainly the interests are 
unlikely to remain static. 


Te thought which prompted this 
article was Berdyaev’s notion of 


anti-Semitism as a search for a 


scapegoat. Possibly when Berdyaev 
‘ame to write this tract what 
touched it off was the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Jews (he mentions it), 
and today, although the Jews are 
often blamed for every ill, the rea- 
sons are no longer Aryan; nor is it, 
as it has so often been the case in 
the past, because they are identified 
with the Crucifixion—or at least no 
longer is this the direct reason. Yet 
indirectly it still remains so. 

In an age which sets so much 
store by hygienic values, crucifixion 
must appear an especially savage 
form of death: it is not compara- 
tively rapidly over like hanging or 
electrocution, but a lingering, dirty, 
messy kind of end. It is public—- 
but there is neither lime-pit nor in- 
sulated walls either to destroy or 
hide the deed from the eyes of the 
squeamish. 

Death out of sight is quickly out 
of mind is a truism that Hitler dis- 
covered in the early days of his con- 
centration camps, with the result 
that in the opening years of the thir- 
ties little protest was made about 
the S.S. vans which secretly arrived 
by dark at Jewish homes and bore 
away their doomed loads. Until pro- 
vided with undeniable visual proof, 
German consciences could sleep 
peacefully—and when vague shad- 
ows became substantiated facts 
their peace of mind was broken; but 
politically it was too late for protes- 
tation to be actively effective. If one 
singles out German consciences it is 
not for national reasons, but be- 
cause they give on one level an ex- 
cellent example of the universal de- 
sire to escape reality. “Human kind 
cannot bear too much reality.” 

There are nonetheless other 
escape-levels which Berdyaev’s tract 
suggests. For overshadowing the 
Third Reich, with the Jew as scape- 
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goat, there is the more general and 
prevalent form of anti-Semitism 
which is indulged in because, irre- 
spective of Aryan ideas, it provides 
a surface cause for all that has 
gone wrong in the modern Western 
world —the corruption of high 
finance and, paradoxically, — the 
breakdown of the capitalist system 
as well as the powerful emergence 
of Communism! “The Jews are be- 
hind everything” is the street huck- 
ster’s ery as well as the rising polli- 
ticians’. 


Diiicbantc enough today this in- 
terpretation of Jewry’s strength is 
infinitely preferable to any sugges- 
tion that both the envy and persecu- 
tion which it draws forth is con- 
nected with the role it played in 
Christ’s death. Thought upon any 
man’s crucifixion is always uncom- 
fortable—and the more so when tra- 
ditional thought has always de- 
clared that Christ's death was an 
event which transcended both time 
and place and is an event, therefore, 
in which all men are involved. 
Psychological determinism is a 
far more comfortable doctrine to 
fall back upon than sin, since sin 
means that men themselves become 
scapegoats — whence it automati- 
cally becomes a matter of “Who 
shall escape whipping?” That is 
perhaps one reason why so much 
new poetry, inevitably influenced by 
the contemporary climate of psy- 
chology and thought, is so insistent 
in its treatment of the Crucifixion 
as an isolated historical event with- 
out other meaning; why so many 
younger contemporary poets in thus 
restricting their vision fail to see 
any relationship between the Cru- 
cifixion and Resurrection, fail to 
find that strophe-antistrophe move- 
ment that links the two events. For 


WORLD 


sin is allowed to go by the board 
and, in a word, Berdyaev diagnoses 
the cause of anti-Semitism as sin, as 
the price of the Fall and accordingly 
something which cannot be treated 
solely as a sociological problem. 

Which is where he differs from 
Jean-Paul Sartre in his interpreta- 
tion. For Berdyaev, unlike Sartre, 
sees the problem as a human one in 
which sooner or later men are 
driven face to face with the Divine 
Image in which they are created, 
since to him anti-Semitism is a sin 
that can be expiated only in the 
light of a Christian’s supreme faith 
in the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual as precious in God’s eyes. 
“Only a spiritual cure,” he writes, 
can open [men’s] eyes and give 
them a glimpse of realities in their 
true light.” 


| is “a wholly mod- 
ern thing,” as Léon Bloy once wrote 


in his book, Le Salut par les Juifs 


(1892), and an 
memorable 
judgment 
serdyaev: 
“Suppose some people around 
you were to speak continually of 
vour father and your mother with 
the greatest contempt, and were to 
do nothing but throw insults of out- 
rageous sarcasms at them, how 
would you feel? Well, this is exactly 
what is happening to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. People forget, or rather do 
not want to know, that our God 
made man is a Jew, the Jew of Jews 
by nature, the Lion of Judah; that 
all His ancestors were Jews; that 
the Apostles were Jews, as well as 
the Prophets; finally that our Holy 
Liturgy is entirely drawn from the 
Jewish books. That being the case, 
how is one to express the enormity 
of the outrage and of the blasphemy 


the 
in which this 
is made is quoted by 


extract from 
passage 
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which consists in vilifying the Jew- 
ish race? 

“In days gone by, the Jews were 
hated, they were gladly massacred, 
but they were not held in contempt 
by virtue of their race. Quite the 
contrary, they were feared, and the 
Church prayed for them, remember- 
ing that St. Paul, speaking in the 
name of the Holy Ghost, promised 
them everything, and that they 
must one day become the stars ot 
the world. Anti-Semitism, a wholly 
modern thing, is the most horrible 
blow yet sulfered by our Lord in 
His ever continuous Passion, it is 
the bloodiest and the most unforgiv- 
able because He receives it upon His 
Mother’s Face and at the hands of 
Christians... .” 


|, -“Who shall escape whip- 
ping?” For Bloy saw some fifty 


years before Berdyaev that as many 


Christians as Jews had forsaken 
their destiny; that there was a 
tragedy of Israel as there was a 
tragedy of Christendom; that there 
was equal religious infidelity on 
both sides. Like Berdyaev_ too, 
Bloy anxiously awaited a reconcilia- 
tion between Jews and Christians 
and, though he knew that there was 
a vast difference between Jew and 
Christian, he knew that on another 
plane they were closer to each other 
than is sometimes suspected. 

The Christian religion, it might 
be said, begins where the Jewish re- 
ligion leaves off—and, if this is the 
gravamen of Berdyaev’s thought, 
then it must be repeated that it is 
essentially fragmentary thought. If 
one relates it to current allairs one 
does so warily because when one is 
presented with a small sheaf of 
notes which may well have been in- 
tended for a long lecture course 
there is a constant danger of twist- 


ing unfairly a man’s thought—espe- 
cially with regard to orthodoxy. 

That is the risk taken by thinkers 
of Berdyaev’s stamp and, oddly 
enough, it is often precisely what 
also gives their work an imperish- 
able mark; as times change, so does 
the slant that it has for readers, so 
that instead of aging and becoming 
dusty with the years, it is all the 
while taking on fresh life and new 
significance. 


iy this tract for the times (which 
is really dateless) has led me from 
discussing modern poetry and the 
Resurrection to the Crucifixion, on 
to the German Jewish persecution 
and back once more to the Cross, 
ihen there must be a binding thread. 
That binding thread has_ been 
apathy: apathy to crucifixion as a 
death, to concentration camps and 
to religious realities. 

In short, apathy justified by 
means of calling in the right scape- 
goats at the right moments. Yet as 
Berdyaev suggests—or rather what 
his thought expanded suggests—the 
Jewish role must be one of stirring 
Christians from their apathy so that 
if only they can be made to awake 
from this apathy, then in turn they 
may be able to lead the Jews to an 
acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
\.cssiah. 

This is a paradox like all Chris- 
tian truths, but a paradox whose 
clearest statement is to be found in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: 
“The result of their [the Jews] 
false step has been to bring the 
Gentiles salvation, and the result of 
that must be to rouse the Jews to 
emulate them. Why then, if their 
false step has enriched the world, if 
the Gentiles have been enriched by 
their default, what must we expect 
when it is made good?” (xi. 11-12). 
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John. 


by 
Elizabeth 
Goudge 






I r struck him suddenly that it was 
odd to be bothering to sweep the 
floor when the world had come to 
an end and love was dead. What 
was the use? And by the light of a 
candle too. One could not see to 
sweep properly by the light of a 





of what one had seen, what one re- 
membered, what one had done. 


W HAT one had done. That was the 
worst of it. He had run away. They 
had all run away. If they hadn’t it 
might not have happened. Not that 


candle. But there had to be a’ he was concerned with what the 
candle because it was night. The others had done, it was his own 


light of the world had been put out 
and it was night. He stopped and 
looked down for a moment, in the 
dim light, at the broom handle and 
his thin brown hands tautly holding 
it, clutching at it in a stupid desper- 
ate sort of way as though it were a 
spar of wood that kept him from 
drowning. Well, so it was. The 
everyday tasks, chopping the wood, 
carrying the water from the well, 
washing the dishes, sweeping the 
floor, did keep one from drowning 
in grief, going mad from the shock 





running away that was the weak 
trembling of his limbs, the tight 
band of pain jammed over his tem- 
ples, the stabbing through his hands 
and feet, the appalling knowledge 
in his mind that his pain was only 
the feeblest echo of the pain he had 
seen. And yet the Other, his friend 
Who had borne it, had never run 
away. Courage forsaken by coward- 
ice, truth betrayed by foul lies, love 
tortured by hatred, life put out by 
death. And then darkness and the 
He had run 


ending of the world. 


My 
il 
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Wal 


away. He'd coine back, of course, 
but it had been too late then. Noth- 
ing to be done then but stand there 
through = the hours and 
watch it happen, the sight searing 
through his brain and the agony of 
his helplessness choking him. Too 
late then. It had taken him exactly 
two minutes to run away but the 
agony of the Other had gone on for 
hours. If he could only have back 
that two minutes and do it again, 
do it differently. But he couldn’t. 
It was too late. And love was dead. 
In spite of a confused feeling of un- 
belief he knew that must be true 
because for a moment or two, while 
Joseph smoothed out the winding 
sheet, he had held love, dead, in his 
arms. Dead because he had run 
Lord God, help me, he 
prayed, ll go mad if I go on like 
this; mad like 


endless 


away. 


those poor devils 


who used to fall screaming at the 
Master’s feet, and He’d put out His 
hands and hold them steady. But 
there was no one, now, to hold him 
steady, to hold any poor wretch 
steady. He'd seen to that by run- 
ning away. 


Stor it, you fool! Stop thinking! 
He began to sweep the floor again 
and the dust went round and round 
in whirls. He couldn’t seem to get 
the dust where he wanted it. The 
broom was so heavy and there was 
no strength in his arms. He was a 
complete fool. When he’d carried 
in water from the well last night 
he’d only stumbled over the door 
sill and upset the bucket. And 
Mary, his Mother too now, had 
mopped up the water and comforted 
him. In greater grief than any of 
them vet it was she who was their 
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strength. But then she had not run 
away. She only, of them all, was 
guiltless in the darkness of this 
night. She had the strength of her 
sinlessness, and of some memory to 
which clung; something her 
Son had said about “the third day.” 
There was a vague memory of that 
in John’s mind too, it was the 
source of that feeling he had that 
death could not be true, but his con- 
fused mind could not 
hold of it. 


she 


seem to cet 


WW, \T was happening? The candle 
flame dipped and swayed, the floor 
seemed slipping away beneath him 
and there was a rumble like thun- 
der. Only another’ earthquake 
shock. He steadied himself. Usu- 
ally earthquakes terrified him, only 
nothing mattered now. But he 
hoped the women would be safe, 
going through the dark streets to 
the garden. But there was no fur- 
ther That was all; except 
that the atmosphere seemed curi- 
ously freshened, as though a clean 
wind blew the world. Yet 
there wind. There was 
something, though. He blinked his 
red-rimmed eyes and 
looked him. What was it? 
Light! The endless night was over 
and the first light of dawn was 
slowly filling the little room, flow- 
ing into it like water through the 
small window. The light 
lapped about his body, that ached 
with such an intolerable weariness 
It seemed to rise about him, taking 
away the pain. It was a brightness 
about the broom handle and it 
touched his hands. 

He felt that it held hands. 
He had always been a highly-strung 


shock 
down 
was no 


sleepless 


about 


square 


his 


restless sort of creature and when 
he was nervous and 
hands would shake 


excited his 
Sometimes the 


WORLD 


Master had put His own hand over 
them, holding them still. Not often, 
because the Master had never been 
very free with His His 
love not being of that type; the 
grasp of the hand, the word of en- 
dearment, were given when they 
were necessary but not when they 
were not. Yet now, as the light rose 
and strengthened, he distinctly felt 
the grasp of a living hand. He knew 
the feel of that hand so well; wide 
across the palm because accustomed 
to the handling of an oar, hardened 
by the tools of His trade, the fingers 
very strong and supple. Yet the 
hardness and the strength had given 
a reassurance more comforting 
than any softness and the warmth 
of the hand had always sent a glow 
of courage right through = one’s 
body. He felt that glow now. It 
rose with the light and reached his 
heart, that had been thumping so 
oddly. It reached his sore eyes and 
aching temples. Just his faney, of 
about the touch, for the 
Master was dead, but straightening 
himself he found that day had 
come. And his splitting headache 
had The broom was not so 
heavy now and there was strength 
in his body. He got the dust where 
he wanted it, opened the door and 
swept it out of doors 


caresses, 


course, 


cone. 


H, knocked the broom handle 


the side of the door, and 
then paused, for it was such an 
extraordinarily lovely dawn. It 


against 
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struck him as odd that he should 
be able to notice the loveliness, but 
he did. It was still very early, yet 
the pearly light held already some 
faint rumor of the coming glory of 
the sunrise. It held colors soft and 
delicate as the colors of a reflected 
rainbow, incredibly gentle yet per- 
vasive, as though the world in sleep 
had soaked up mercy like the air we 
breathe. Why did the word mercy 
come to his mind? There had been 
no mercy in the world two days ago, 
not even in the stifling heat of 
the earthquake weather, that had 
seemed especially designed to in- 
crease the thirst of dying men; no 
mercy anywhere except in a few 
broken words that he had heard. 
“Father, forgive. . Today thou 
shalt be with me... . Son, behold 
thy Mother.” Mercy, with love, had 
died. Yet today, in this dawn, it 
was alive again. 


i 
‘Tanee was still that freshness in 
the air. He took great gulps of it 
as though it were cool water from 
a well. He leaned against the door 
and the blessed coolness of it 
seemed gently to close his eyes. It 
was incredible relief to keep his 
eyes shut for a little while. He had 
scarcely been able to close them the 
last two nights because of what he 
saw when the lids came down. He 
had not known before that mem- 
ory could paint such pictures upon 
closed lids. Perhaps that was one 
of the things that drove men mad— 
looking at the pictures they saw 
when they closed their eyes—things 
they’d seen, things they'd done. 
Perhaps that was what was tortur- 
ing Peter, for he’d lain all night 
with closed lids, yet not sleeping. 
But no, it wouldn’t be what he saw 
that he could hardly bear, for he 
hadn’t been there, it would be what 


he heard. His own voice speaking. 
Three times over he’d said it. At 
the first cockcrow this morning a 
rigor like the rigor of death had 
seemed to take his body. John, 
lying beside him on his mat, had 
got up and come downstairs to 
sweep the floor, for he had known 
that the only thing he could do for 
the man at that moment was to 
leave him alone. 


H E wished Peter could hear what 
he was hearing now—the singing of 
birds. They were waking in the 
gardens of Jerusalem and_ their 
liquid notes were cool as the air and 
beautiful as the new-born light. 
Were they singing like this in the 
garden where love was laid in the 
tomb, the garden where the women 
were? The women had left the 
house very early, while it was yet 
dark, with the spices for the em- 
balming. There had not been time 
for that on that fearful Friday 
night. They had not been able to 
do more than wrap their dead Mas- 
ter in His grave clothes. .. . Dead. 
..- But the word that in spite of his 
queer unbelief had been stabbing 
him like a spear in his side for so 
many hours no longer stabbed him. 
It was as though the wound had 
healed, as though the word itself 
was dead. He opened his eyes and 
saw the whole of the sky covered 
with small crisp rosy clouds like 
feathers, with behind them an in- 
credible depth of blue. And the 
scent of flowers came on the wind. 


| was then that he heard the run- 
ning feet, coming so quickly and 
lightly, yet with such a desperate 
urgency. He stood braced now, one 
hand pressed against the door, his 
heart beating in sickening thuds. 
For he knew even before he saw 
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her who it was who was running 
down the Only Mary of 
Magdala had such fleetness of foot, 
only she could put such a note of 
eager desperation into all she did 
and was. 

She was with him in a moment, 
clinging to him like a child, the veil 
fallen back from her bright head, 
and like a child crying and gasping 
and talking all at once so that he 
could make out nothing of what she 
was trying to tell him. Her clamor 
hurt him. It hurt the stillness and 
peace of the heavenly dawn. He 
pulled her inside the house and shut 
the door, 

“Mary, be quiet! Don’t cry like 
that. What’s the good? And I can’t 
understand.” 

But he held her gently, for he was 
gentle by nature, and grief had so 
completely locked them all together 
through these dreadful days that all 
of them who loved their Master 
seemed now one body. And then 
the passionate simplicity of Mary’s 
child-like nature always called forth 
protectiveness. She poured her 
whole being into the joy or despair 
of the moment so that like a child 
she must be held in safety till the 
storm was past. 

“They have taken 
They have taken Him 
not there!” she gasped. 

“Who have taken Him away? 
What are you talking about, Mary?” 

“The robbers. He’s gone. John! 
John! Robbers have stolen the Mas- 
ter.” 

“No, Mary, that’s not possible. 
They sealed the stone and set a 
guard.” 


street. 


Him away! 
away! He’s 


i, was not John who had spoken 
now but Peter. He had heard her 
crying and had come to them, and 
though he was in greater misery 


WORLD 


than John he was at the moment 
more clear-headed. For him the im- 
possible thing had happened and 
the unbearable thing was being 
borne. He knew his Master had 
died. He knew it better than John 
did, who had seen Him die. There 
is a sense in which it is easier to 
know a thing if you have not seen 
it. John’s mind these last two 
nights had beaten this way and that 
in confusion among the unbeliev- 
able things that he had seen, so 
that he had become exhausted by 
unbelief, but his had lain still with 
the impossible in cold agony until at 
last he knew it true. And the truth 
about himself he knew The 
loyal courageous hero of his day- 
dreams, the man whose love would 
never deny or forsake however hard 
the test, did not exist at all. He was 
a man without courage, without 
loyalty, without truth and without 
love. That was what he was. For 
two nights he had lain with the 
unbearable knowledge but at the 
sound of Mary’s crying he had got 
up, bearing it, and gone to see what 
he could do. Such acceptance had 
made him very clear-headed but it 
had also aged him. The sight of his 
face, when she raised her head and 
looked at him over John’s shoul- 
der, stilled Mary’s lamentations as 
John’s gentle endearments had not 
been able to do. She had not known 
before that a man could become old 
so quickly as this. 


too. 


66 

Sar down, Mary,” said Pete 
quietly. He her from John’s 
arms and sat her down on the stool. 
He stood by her and awkwardly 
stroked the braids of her hair. For 
the moment she was quieted and 
said sensibly, “The stone has been 
rolled away and the guard has gone. 
They fled in a panic. You can see 


took 























JOHN 


they did because there’s a lantern 
overturned and a couple of spears 
left behind. And the grass and the 
flowers are trampled where they 
ran. It was grave robbers. You can 
see it was.” And then the horror of 
it came over her again and she 
jumped up, twisted herself free 
from John’s detaining hand and ran 
for the door. She collided there 
with Salome, John’s Mother, and 
Mary Cleophas, but she pushed them 
away and ran out into the street and 
away again like the wind. It seemed 
to her bruised mind that if she went 
back to the garden again perhaps 
she would find Him. 

“Mary!” cried Salome. 
back!” 

“Let her alone,” said Peter heav- 
ily. “Is it true, Salome?” 


“Come 


| _ the older women, breath- 
less and panting, for they too had 
run through the streets, began to 
talk at once. Until now they had 
been calmer than Mary, for they 
had lived long in this world and 
had known the death of many hopes 
and stood by many graves, but now 
they were nearly as incoherent as 
she had been. But with joy, not 
despair. For the tomb was _ not 
empty, they said. ‘Two men, robed 
in light, sat one at the head and one 
at the foot where the body of Jesus 
had lain, and they said the Lord 
was risen. Not stolen, but risen. 
Mary, poor girl, had not seemed to 
see the heavenly ones. She had not 
waited to hear and see. She had 
never had much _ patience, poor 
Mary, and without patience there is 
neither hope nor faith nor vision. 
But they had heard and seen. Not 
seen, exactly, for they had not been 
able to look on those terrible shin- 
ing faces. Nor heard, really; not 
like you hear men speaking in the 


ordinary way. Yet they had heard; 
like you hear news that shakes you 
in the song of a bird, a shepherd’s 
pipe calling in the hills, a child sing- 
ing at the well; you hear and you 
set down your pitcher and the tears 
are on your face. But they knew 
what they had to say. They had to 
come quickly and say, He is alive, 
He is risen, He is risen trom the 
dead, He is alive for evermore. “Lo, 
I have told you.” 

“I have told you.” ‘The bird told 
you, the shepherd’s pipe, the child 
singing at the well, the man dressed 
all in light who had looked down 
alt the slab of holy stone and then 
passed his hand across his shining 
eyes. Yet he was not a man. He 
Was a spirit and he was sinless. 
Yet he had veiled his eyes before the 
holy stone while they, sinful men 
and women, had dared to seek the 
body that was risen. Holy 
have mercy on us! Holy 
pray for us sinners! 


angels, 
angels, 


Avmnenm John could hardly 
disentangle what the women had 
said from the thoughts that had lit 
into flame in his own mind. Nor 
did he remember how he had got 
himself out into the street, away 
from the women’s talk, and from 
Peter’s sad eyes that looked piti- 
fully upon them and thought they 
talked the nonsense of silly women 
who have borne too much. There 
seemed wings on his feet for a 
while, and then he heard Peter call- 
ing after him and slackened speed 
that the older man might catch up. 
They ran for a little side by side 
but they could not speak; Peter be- 
cause he was panting with the ex- 
haustion of John’s speed, John be- 
cause of the tumultuous hope that 
was in him. Now and then he 
looked at Peter, but the man’s 
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rugged furrowed face was still set 
in the lines of his stony grief. He 
ran so doggedly and so desperately 
because he thought they might yet 
catch the robbers. But he could not 
stay the course. The sweat started 
out on his forehead and he gasped 
and stumbled as the pain caught his 
side. John ran on and came first to 
the tomb. 


Bux he could not go in. His nature, 
fine-drawn and sensitive, was not 
disciplined enough as yet to have 
attained to that perfect poise he 
had so worshiped in his Master. 
His own will was still beloved by 
him. His Master, though far more 
highly strung, more intensely sen- 
sitive than he, had been held in per- 
fect balance by the iron strength of 
His devotion to the will of God. 
Like the wood of the cross it had 
held Him steady to the very end. 
But John swung always this way 
and that, intensely happy when 
things went as he wanted them to 
go, miserable when they did not, 
now courageous, now afraid. When 
he was with his Master he had felt 
like a small boat, swinging with the 
tides, yet safely moored to a great 
strength; he would not be swept to 
disaster, either one way or the 
other, while the rope held. But two 
days ago it had seemed to break 
and there had seemed no bottom to 
the misery into which he had fallen. 
But there had been a bottom, be- 
cause there had come that unbelief 
in the fact of death, the peace of 
the fair dawn, his winged feet, his 
tumultuous hope that as the misery 
had only seemed to be bottomless 
so the rope had only seemed to 
break. But now—-he could not go 
in. His frail boat had swung the 
other way. If he were to go in now 
and see no shining ones, see only 


the empty slab of cold and cruel 
stone, or worse still a heap of tum- 
bled grave-clothes flung there by 
thieves, then it would kill him. It 
would be the last thing he could not 
bear. He leaned against the rock, 
panting from his run, his heart 
thudding, his head buried in the 
crook of his arm, and the pictures 
began again in his mind, not this 
time pictures of what he had seen 
but of what he might have seen il 
he had watched the thieves in the 
tomb. Peter came up to him, paused 
a moment, and then with something 
of his old impetuosity went on into 
the tomb. But John could not fol- 
low him. If he went in he would see 
the tumbled grave-clothes. 


Bux he had courage and it re- 
turned to him as the thudding of 
his heart quieted. He must go in. 
He must know one way or the other. 
And he could not leave Peter alone 
in there. Moving gallantly now, 
with the grace of his youth, he bent 
his comely head and went in. He 
saw no heavenly spirits and the 
light was dim. He saw Peter on his 
knees staring stupidly at the slab 
of rock where the Master had lain. 
And then he saw what he had 
dreaded to see, the grave-clothes 
left behind, and it was in truth as 
though he died. He could not groan 
or cry out. He was too cold. He 
just stood there, gripped by the 
cold. This was death — this cold. 
To have had the glorious hope, and 
lost it. To be forsaken of hope. To 
be forsaken in this cold. Was this 
what the Master had felt when in 
the dark garden they had forsaken 
Him and fled? His mind, that had 
been so hot and confused, was sud- 
denly coldly clear, as Peter’s had 
been. He and Peter had changed 
places now, for looking at Peter’s 
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face he saw only bewilderment 
there, not a full comprehension of 
the fearful thing that had hap- 
pened. He looked back again at the 
grave-clothes and the whole terrible 
clarity of his mind became focused 
upon them. 

They were not in a tumbled heap. 
They lay in a strange and lovely dig- 
nity, every fold in place. No human 
hands had touched them since the 
hands of the Marys had so disposed 
those folds. And the small bunches 
of herbs that the Marys had placed 
here and there among the folds 
were still where they had put them. 
Only as there was no body within 
the grave-clothes they had sunk 
gently to the stone by their own 
weight, just as a‘ lily flower might 
fall softly to the ground below, still 
keeping its perfect shape. The 
shape of t ie grave-clothes was very 
perfect. Naturally, thought John, 
for the shape of the body that had 
been withdrawn had been so per- 
fect. And the shape of His head 
too. The napkin, lying apart by it- 
self, kept the shape of the head. No 


one had disturbed it. God had taken 
to Himself His human body once 
again with a supreme gentleness as 
well as a supreme power. But the 
gentleness and the power had for 
John a most dear familiarity. 

W irnov7 knowing what he did he 
fell on his knees too. He wondered 
why he had thought the tomb so 
dark, for the light of the sun filled 
it. He saw no heavenly spirits robed 
in light. For him, they were not 
necessary. For him, the light of the 
sun was enough. He heard no voice 
speaking, but he heard the birds 
singing outside in the garden. Was 
the Master outside in the garden? 
Perhaps. Yet John stayed where he 
was, for he who had forsaken his 
Lord did not deserve to see his 
Lord. But he knew that he would 
see Him again; if not in this life 
then in another, because the gentle- 
ness and the power were but differ- 
ent aspects of eternal Mercy. John 
could wait. Length of time no 
longer mattered. Nothing mattered 
but this fact of Life. 
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[Tr is dawn of God’s own choosing . 
And ivory, with golden scars, 

He rises from the third black night . . . 
The Silversmith of stars. 








ls Our Administration Conservative? 


by ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


A CONSERVATIVE order is rooted in 
a religious view of life and a pro- 
found feeling of continuity with the 
past. Is it true, then, that the po- 
litical administration in the nation’s 
capital is conservative? Is not the 
administration the product of the 
American business community 
which depends upon a material out- 
look in the world and the harnessing 
of our citizens’ appetite for change, 
everlasting change? 

The business world that one 
knows in this country is that new 
society which swamped the older 
conservative element in the Repub- 
lic. The spiritual progenitors of this 
world are the industrial transform- 
ers like Carnegie and Ford. Not 
numbered among the progenitors 
are John Randolph of Roanoke and 
the defenders and exponents of the 
prescriptive order along Burkean 
lines. The administration’s spirit- 
ual ties are not with the leaders who 
wrought the great conservative de- 
vice of the Constitution. The ties 
are with the leaders of the age of 
transformation, and this is correct 
despite the fact that the Eisen- 
hower administration is swallow- 
ing much of the Roosevelt-Truman 
system. 

Inasmuch as businessmen like 
Wilson, Kyes and Humphrey rep- 


resent the forces of the so-called 
counter-revolution of 1952, not a 
few persons look to them to articu- 
late a political philosophy for a 
new time. But is it possible for men 
of this caliber to state their aims 
within the historic context of 
American conservatism? To be 
sure, the left-wingers and the guid- 
ing lights of the press have consist- 
ently equated business wants and 
desires with conservatism. It would 
seem, however, that scholars have 
an obligation to challenge this 
equation. Certainly a not inconsid- 
erable number of articulate con- 
servatives challenge the easy belief 
that the business community blue- 
print is a conservative construction. 


— and consider the political 
and economic inclinations of the 
business community at a high level! 
The business chieftains in years 
past have been loud in uttering de- 
mands that there be a drastic cut 
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in taxation, an end to federal inter- 
ference and welfare state policies. 
For two decades they howled to 
heaven against the rule of the 
Rooseveltians and the Trumanites, 
blasted New Deal and Fair Deal 
legislative packages and criticized 
in strong terms the domestic and 
foreign policies of the Democratic 
administration, 

Nevertheless, the victory of Eisen- 
hower and the coming to power of 
the business managers, liegemen of 
the great corporations, has _ not 
altered the basic policies of the Re- 
public laid down a decade or more 
ago by the liberal planners. Noth- 
ing drastic has been done about the 
size and shape of the bureaucracy; 
the armistice achieved in Korea is 
nothing that Acheson could not 
have achieved; the federal publicity 
organs have not changed their tune; 
agrarian special interests continue 
to shove the government hither and 
yon; and, considered all in all, the 
operations and outlook of the 
American government give no evi- 
dence of having undergone a revo- 
lution. 

Indeed it is rather astonishing 
that the Republican Party is con- 
tent with a streamlined “Me Too” 
administration. The zeal for gov- 
ernmental reform manifested in the 
campaign—whence has it vanished? 
Is the ship of state sailing a true 
course? Is the great sitting elephant 
in Washington the symbol of con- 
servatism? Is this business admin- 
istration a conservative govern- 
ment? 


A: least in part the answer to these 
questions lies in consideration of 
the type of man who is presiding 
over the work of the new adminis- 


tration. I refer to cabinet officers. 
Obviously “Engine Charlie” Wilson 


and his associates are not conserva- 
tives in the old aristocratic sense. 
They are, to be exact, moneymen 
and hucksters, and in the days when 
they were important cogs in their 
respective corporate enterprises 
they did not have to ponder the 
future of the Republic. And not be- 
ing called to look beyond the hori- 
zon of corporate profit or loss, the 
business managers did not give first 
principles a second thought. 
However, as this group is discov- 
ering, the direction of the Republic 
involves much more than is in- 
volved in selling a product or in- 
vesting syndicate funds. The presi- 
dent and his team of advisers and 
aides must give serious thought to 
absolutes, to the ultimate objectives 
of our civilization. Cabinet mem- 
bers are called upon, as a result of 
the seriousness of the situation 
(whether they respond is another 
question entirely), to articulate 
ideas and to translate ideas into in- 
telligent policy and reasonable proj- 
ects. That they have been unable 
to shape a conservative order is 
becomingly increasingly apparent. 
Why? Well, the underlying truth is 
that the business managers have not 
led conservative lives on conserva- 
tive principles. Yes, they belong to 
expensive clubs, own considerable 
property, are accustomed to high- 
priced habits, possess sizeable bank- 
rolls and vote the straight GOP 
ticket. But the basic element in the 
situation is that they have not ac- 
quired the conservative outlook on 
man and history. Certainly they 
fail to comprehend the idea that 
conservatism is only secondarily an 
attitude toward fiscal policy. 


‘Taeee is the heart of the matter. 
Conservatism is something more 
profound than sympathy with the 
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tax troubles of one’s fellows at the 
club, something more basic than a 
belief in a balanced budget. Con- 
servatism is a system of ideas, stem- 
ming from, among other thinkers, 
Edmund Burke, John Adams, John 
C. Calhoun, Henry and _ Brooks 
Adams, George Santayana, T. S. 
Eliot and Allen Tate. 

Conservatism is the diametrical 
opposite of the modern Gallup-poll 
brand of democracy wherein exists 
a passion for doctrinaire alteration, 
sneers at local liberties, a lust for 
change because change in itself is 
thrilling, an expressed contempt for 
hierarchy in society and ignorance 
of the role of property in the win- 
ning of liberty. 

Conservatism represents a stand 
against that form of tyranny which 
consists in the equal treatment of 
unequals. In the thinking of con- 
servatives is embodied an acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that the mass of 
men make strides only as a minor- 
ity of able men secure advantages 
for the less able, that the pride and 
progress of the race is in the fruit- 
ful inequalities between man and 
man, 

Conservatives are not infatuated 
with spurious notions of so-called 
human rights, such rights being 
merely human needs incorrectly in- 
corporated into the liberal lexicon. 
(nd certainly the tradition of con- 
servatism embodies a_ profound 
sense of humility before the wis- 
dom of past ages; it is not simply 
our grandsires’ economics which 
are revered, though it is most likely 
that their views on economics are 
less deficient in soundness than 
modern views. The true conserva- 
tives are engaged in a_ struggle 
against illimitable governmental 
planning, flattery of the base and 
ignorant; they decry cheapness and 


sensationalism and are not unmind- 
ful of ancient ways and antique 
wisdom. 


Micse laudation of private enter- 
prise is a perversion of conserva- 
tism. Conservatism is an over-all 
view of human society and a code of 
life. The conservative is not con- 
sumed with the ambition to accu- 
mulate worldly goods. Rather does 
the conservative look with loathing 
upon the juggernaut state, whether 
the state be administered by pro- 
fessors or bankers. 

What the true conservative, who 
is a man of philosophical habit and 
not money-getting instincts, desires 
is a government which aids and en- 
courages a vital, differentiating lib- 
erty. The true conservative prays 
and works for a government which 
aims to legislate in such a manner 
as to lessen the influence of cities 
in the councils of the Republic; to 
halt the swallowing up of the fron- 
tier of good and evil in a mist of 
ideologies, whims and appetites; to 
bring to an end the elevation of eco- 
nomics to the chief place in our 
thinking; to spurn the search for 
comfort as the guiding principle of 
modern life; to halt the aberration 
whereby we are more solicitous 
about the retarded members of so- 
ciety than the gifted members; to 
stress that sacrifice is a law of life; 
to insist that our educational insti- 
tutions emphasize the teaching of 
self-discipline, order and courage; 
to deny the notion that what the 
health of the Republic requires is 
more democracy, and to make ex- 
plicit that such programs as con- 
template an increase in the number 
of voters and snappy populariza- 
tions of ideas is not the road to re- 
form but the road to ruin. 

Indeed a true conservatism will 
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insist on a vast qualitative change 
in American life in order that citi- 
zens may take pride in the fact of 
nature that men are created un- 
equal and that the strength of hu- 
man society stems from this God- 
ordained inequality. Only a change 
of this sort will enable us to put 
off the influence of the French Revo- 
lution—that bonfire of human un- 
reason whence so many disastrous 
ideas and movements had_ their 
origin. 


‘To true conservative is, then, a 
believer in ideas, and his loyalty 
must remain with ideas and not 
with a party or poiitical administra- 
tion. Essentially (and it is here that 
the business conservatives fail to un- 
derstand the issue) the troubles con- 
fronting the Republic are troubles 
rooted in our society; the govern- 
mental difficulties are only second- 
ary considerations. To be sure, the 
cadres of hard-headed business ad- 
ministrators of the new Republican 
regime are a blessing to citizens 
who are suffering governmental 
folly. But the high-power execu- 
tives cannot solve the root troubles 
of our society, for they do not pos- 
sess the leadership qualities of aris- 
tocratic conservatives. Eisenhower 
and his associates are men of great 
energy and respectable background. 
Yet they are unable to speak for the 
older and stronger America that the 
Republic must recapture in spirit. 
They have grown to manhood in the 
era of public relations and adver- 
tising techniques applied to global 
issues, and their ways of thinking 
are not grounded in the conserva- 
tive tradition. 


Buses conservatives repre- 
sented by Charles E. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Defense, who is indeed the 


kingpin of the Eisenhower era— 
have a long record of collaboration 
with the New Deal and Fair Deal 
regimes and have it within them- 
selves to accommodate themselves 
to a Stevenson administration in 
1956, in the event that history 
switches in that direction. 

The train of business conserva- 
tives into bureaucratic Washington 
since the first inaugural of Franklin 
Roosevelt is a long one indeed. 
Some business conservatives served 
with not inconsiderable distinction, 
others were utter failures, but 
served they did in a day when con- 
servative ideas in their true char- 
acter were outlawed in the Ameri- 
can government. 

Suggested by this historical fact 
is that the paths of the business 
conservatives and the liberals are 
not so widely separated as is com- 
monly believed. Is not the tax rate 
the primary source of contention 
between the business managers and 
liberal politicos? 

Indeed political theory in the con- 
servative tradition will not be forth- 
coming from Washington during 
the present administration unless 
some startling developments take 
place, which developments cannot 
be predicted. The administration 
is hugging the middle-of-the-road, 
exaggerating moderation and toler- 
ance, adapting itself to the heritage 
of the Roosevelt-Truman adminis- 
trations. In no way whatever is it 
preparing to venture forth — new 
conservative worlds to conquer. 


,— the present administra- 
tion and the business community 
backing it up have displayed no 
great capacity for leadership or 


direction of the cultural currents 
flowing in our nation, sources of 
hope regarding a conservative fv- 
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ture for the Republic are not non- 
existent. It is entirely possible that 
the true conservatives, working and 
planning with both diligence and 
intelligence, may strengthen the 
conservative forces and lay a solid 
foundation for a more thoroughly 
conservative government. 

Indeed the business leadership 
may mature once the nature of the 
responsibility facing our chief men 
is understood in its fullness. The 


routine-minded may stir. A more 
positive understanding and belief in 
the conservative task may become 
established in administration 
circles. Therefore the job ahead, as 
a Fair Dealer has already said with 
different hopes in mind, is to cap- 
ture the thinking apparatus of the 
administration, of Eisenhower him- 
self. This is the challenge which 
has been offered the true conserva- 
tives. 


Deus Vult! 


by AVERY GILES 


\ EVER have lines been drawn more clearly: 
The wrong against the right; 

Now ye who love our Saviour dearly 
Must surely see the light! 


The Antichrist, bold, brazen, taunting, 
Walks this wide world across; 

His hammer and his sickle vaunting 
Against Christ’s holy cross. 


Christians, arise, in every nation, 
Sublime and undismayed! 

The sword of truth be your salvation 
In this last great crusade! 
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Red Machinery in War Paint 


by Nikita D. Roodkowsky 


in examining Soviet economic pol- 
icy we are struck by the fact that it 
is entirely motivated by ideological 
and political considerations. The 
men in the Kremlin initiate a par- 
ticular line of economic activity, not 
to alleviate the material needs of the 
population or contribute in any way 
to its welfare, but to further the 
cause of international Communism 

in conformity with the tenets of 
Marxism-Leninism. Thus, the So- 
viet enslavement of the peasantry 
which took the form of their com- 
pulsory settlement on _ collective 
farms was mainly an implementa- 
tion of Marx’s advocacy that indus- 
trial reserve armies should be estab- 
lished from the peasants, and of 
Lenin’s conviction that the peas- 
antry as a class should be destroyed 
since it possesses the psychology of 
small capitalists. 


In practically every aspect of life 
in the U.S.S.R. government decrees 
show that economics is used as a 
political weapon. If Moscow is in- 
terested in expanding production in 
certain industries, in order to at- 
tract labor to them, the pay in these 
industries is disproportionately in- 
creased. In periods when the Soviet 
leaders are interested in abating the 
perpetual animosity the people feel 
against them, they cut consumer 
prices. 


Ba dealing with foreign countries 
the Kremlin also uses trade _ to 
achieve its political objectives. This 
is especially true of Soviet commer- 
cial relations with satellite nations. 
The case of Soviet economic “aid” 
to France is an excellent illustration 
of this point. In 1946, just before 
the French elections, the Soviet gov- 
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ernment made an offer to sell 
France 500,000 tons of wheat. It 
was tendered in spite of the need of 
the Soviet population for grain 
products at the time, and probably 
was prompted by the desire of the 
Politburo to influence French voters 
to favor the Communist Party at the 
polls. The radical French press 
made a great deal of this offer and 
represented the Soviet regime as a 
benefactor of the French people. 

\t first glance it may appear that 
the subordination of economics to 
polities and ideology on the part of 
the rulers of the Soviet state contra- 
dicts the Marxist assertion that eco- 
nomic underlie all human 
However, a_ study of 
Marxist thought indicates that such 
a Subordination on the Kremlin’s 
part is simply a logical development 
of the propositions maintained by 
Marx and Lenin. 

This is implicitly contained in 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels’ 
Preface to the Russian edition of 
The Communist Manifesto. In 1882 
when this preface was written, the 
founders of Communism must have 
seen pretty clearly that their predic- 
tion of the “inevitable” doom of the 
capitalist system was invalidated by 
the extraordinary progress of West- 
ern economy. 


factors 
activities. 


Instead of increasing 
the misery of the working class and 
causing its creater exploitation by 
the rich, as Marx the 
basis of his doctrine, 
Western economy brought about 
considerable improvement in the 
standard of living of European 
workingmen and in their working 
conditions. 


forecast on 
, 


“scientific’ 


A, the end of his life Marx realized 
that only by the deliberate applica- 
tion of force and violence from 
without could he and his followers 


cause the disintegration of the eco- 
nomic, political, and moral order of 
Western society. In the above-men- 
tioned preface he sets his hopes on 
the Russian revolutionary groups 
who were then advocating pitiless 
the Tsarist govern- 
ment. In spite of Russia’s industrial 
backwardness Marx said “that Rus- 
sia forms the vanguard of revolu- 
tionary action in Europe” and that 
the Russian Revolution may become 
the “signal for a proletarian revo- 
lution in the West.” 

Marx further makes a statement 
which implies that the victorious 
Western proletariat would make 
Russia ready for the acceptance of 
Communism. The tenor of this 
preface indicates that Marx consid- 
ered the forceful intervention by the 
leaders of “the Western proletariat” 
in the affairs of Russia a definite 
possibility. 


terror against 


L: NIN developed the idea of the im- 
position of Marxism by force or 
guile into a guiding principle of his 
strategy and tacties. He held that 
Marxism could never arise among 
workers by historical spontaneous 
process. He said “it could only be 
brought to them from without. The 
history of all countries shows that 
the working class, exclusively by its 
own effort, is able to develop only 
the 
theory of Socialism, however, grew 
out of the philosophic, historical 
and economic theories that were 
elaborated by the educated repre- 


trade union consciousness 





Nikita D. Roodkowsky, member of the 
Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies. 
at Fordham. here stresses the fact that Soviet 
economy is a military economy. geared for 
war, and he warns that trade with the Soviet 
Union or any of its satellites, even in non- 
strategic commodities, would only serve to 
strengthen international Communism. 
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sentatives of the propertied classes, 
the intellectuals” (Lenin: What Js 
To Be Done?). 

The recognition of or reliance up- 
on the spontaneous process even in 
the smallest degree in any aspect 
of life is considered a serious offense 
by the Communist Party. One of 
the reasons for the purge of the 
prominent members of the so-called 
Right Wing of the party in the thir- 
lies was their implicit assent to eco- 
nomic spontaneity. According to 
their accusers it was revealed in 
their support of the normal rate of 
development of economy in opposi- 
tion to Stalin’s stress upon accele- 
rating the pace of industrial ex- 
pansion, regardless of the cost in 
human life or social dislocations. 


a politics and ideology determine 
economics in the Soviet Union, can 
we detect one main goal to which 
Communist leaders subordinate 
their economic policy? To this we 
must answer aflirmatively. The 
overriding objective of Soviet econ- 
omy is military preparedness. An 
analysis of Soviet economic plan- 
ning from its very beginning in the 
late twenties shows that it is geared 
for war. Not only Western econo- 
mists, but economists behind the 
lron Curtain recognize this  situ- 
ation. This is very well described by 
Oscar Lange, a member of the pres- 
ent pro-Communist Polish govern- 
ment. He said that “the fact that 
overfulfillment of the production 
plans is regarded as a virtue, in- 
stead of as an upsetting of the gen- 
eral economic plan, shows clearly 
that Soviet economic planning did 
not serve the objectives of a har- 
monious socialist economy, but 
served political and military objec- 
tives to which all other aspects of 
economic planning were sacrificed” 


(quoted from Harry Schwartz: Rus- 
sia’s Soviet Economy, p. 117). It 
was also indicated by  Stalin’s 
speech of February 9, 1946, in which 
he said that the industrialization of 
the country from its inception had 
one purpose—to increase as quickly 
as possible its war potential. 


‘Tue militarization of the Soviet 
economy explains why it is so lop- 
sided in favor of heavy industry and 
why it so grossly p glects the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods. The 
extent of this lopsidedness, which 
makes a social monstrosity of the 
Soviet economic system, may be 
seen from a cross-sectional compari- 
son of industrial outputs for 19138 
and 1940. In 1913, four years be- 
fore the Revolution, the capital 
goods which are the bases for the 
armament industry, composed ap- 
proximately one-third of the indus- 
trial output, and consumers’ goods 
made up two-thirds of it. 

In 1940 this relationship was re- 
versed, as we find two-thirds of the 
industrial output consists of capital 
goods and one-third of consumers’ 
goods. All available data on the 
Soviet fifth Five-Year-Plan (1951- 
1955) shows that this stress on 
heavy investment effort, accom- 
panied by a substantial increase in 
the allotments to armaments, is still 
an outstanding characteristic of 
Soviet economy. 


Sraun himself in his last “testa- 
ment,” Economic Problems of So- 
cialism in the U.S.S.R., published in 
October of 1952, and which became 
a keynote for the 19th Communist 
Party Congress, says that Soviet 


“light industries, which are the 
most profitable, are not being devel- 
oped to the utmost,” and “prefer- 
ence is given to . heavy indus- 
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tries, which are often less profitable, 
and sometimes altogether unprofit- 
able.” Stalin in this instance gives a 
specious reason for this abnormally 
lopsided distribution of productive 
effort, namely, that it is needed 
for the expansion of the national 
economy. 

The same explanation for the So- 
viet concentration on heavy indus- 
try, as the one mentioned above by 
Stalin, is adduced by writers who 
claim that they are anti-Commu- 
nist, but who in reality have deep 
Marxist sympathies. Prominently 
among them is Isaac Deutscher, the 
author of a biography of Stalin and 
Russia What Next? These writers, 
some of whom deliberately conceal 
the militarization of life in the 
U.S.S.R., maintain that the growth 
of Soviet industry, the “achieve- 
ments” of which they extol, was 
possible because Stalin sacrificed 
the needs of the consumers and the 
lives of millions of Russian peasants 
to attain his production goals. This 
view may be easily invalidated by 
reference to the history of Russian 
economic development prior to the 
First World War. 

In this connection we may point 
to the May, 1953, issue of The 
Socialist Courier (Sotsialisticheskii 
Vestnik) in which there is an article 
by P. Berlin dealing with what 
would have happened if the Tsarist 
economy had been able to develop 
unimpeded by the revolution. 


I REFER to this Socialist magazine 
because it is the organ of the party 
of Mensheviks who as revolution- 
aries fought the Russian Imperial 
government and who as Marxists 
have always opposed _ capitalist 
economy. Anyone writing for this 
magazine cannot be suspected of 
either pro-capitalist or pro-Tsarist 
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leanings. Therefore, Mr. Berlin rep- 
resents one of those extremely rare 
cases of real objectivity when an 
investigator comes to conclusions 
which are contrary to his preju- 
dices. 

In this article Mr. Berlin cor- 
rectly points out the high rate of 
development of Russian economy 
during the first two decades preced- 
ing the First World War. The ex- 
tent of the growth of Russian in- 
dustry may be learned from the fact 
that from 1900 to 1913 the produc- 
tion of steel increased from 163 
million poods to 246 million poods, 
copper from a half million poods to 
2 million, and coal from 1 billion 
to 2 billion, 214 million poods. 
The pood is a measure of weight 
equal to 36.1 pounds. 


Tast the technical level of agri- 
culture was rising in pre-revolution- 
ary Russia is seen from the statistics 
of farm machinery. In 1900 Russia 
spent 28 million rubles on farm ma- 
chinery, while in 1913 it spent 109 
million rubles. Mr. Berlin correctly 
observes that if the Tsarist govern- 
ment had widely advertised the 
rapid expansion of Russian indus- 
try and commerce the resulting sta- 
tistics would not be surpassed by 
those of Soviet Five-Year-Plans. In 
this connection we must remember 
that the Soviet Union uses a num- 
ber of unscrupulous - statistical 
tricks to magnify its production 
figures. 

Mr. Berlin refers to the last issue 
of the scholarly French magazine 
Bulletin de lAssociation d’étude et 
d’informations politiques” which 
has carefully prepared economic 
projections which show that if Rus- 
sian pre-revolutionary industry had 
continued to develop with the same 
rate of increase as it did during the 
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decade preceding the Revolution of 
1917, it would have attained in some 
of its branches the present Soviet 
productive levels, and in other 
branches would have surpassed 
Soviet highly-advertised ‘“achieve- 
ments.” 


To this we may add that such pro- 
jections of the Russian pre-revolu- 
tionary trends from 1917 to the 
present indicate a normal progress 
of the economy where the growth of 
consumer goods keeps pace with 
that of heavy industry. The picture 
presented by these projections is in 
sharp contrast to the present state of 
Soviel economy which, as was em- 
phasized above, is a real economic 
monstrosity, since only certain in- 
dustries, those which produce for 
military purposes, have reached a 
high degree of development, while 
industries working to satisfy the 
needs of the Soviet consumer are 
still in a primitive stage of develop- 
ment. 

We may mention also other mani- 
festations of the way in which 
Soviet economy is geared for war. 


FP sas, the Kremlin’s insistence on 
maximum self-sufficiency of indus- 
try (autarky) goes back to the late 
twenties. For example, attempts to 
make synthetic rubber go back to 
1929, and precede similar attempts 
in America by almost a decade. The 
production of synthetic rubber in 
the U.S.S.R. in 1935 exceeded 25,000 
metric tons. Before World War II 
it would have been much cheaper 
and more expedient for Moscow to 
import rubber from foreign coun- 
trices rather than to make it syn- 
thetically at home. Therefore we 
come to the conclusion that the syn- 
thetic rubber industry was created 
solely for the exigencies of war. 


Similar efforts to attain self-suffi- 
ciency have been made since the 
late twenties by the Soviet govern- 
ment in other branches of produc- 
tion. For example, now the Soviet 
Union has sufficient domestic pro- 
duction of raw cotton and is not de- 
pendent upon its importation from 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

Secondly, the dispersion of Soviet 
industry started in the early thir- 
ties. The stress was laid on expan- 
sion of industries away from the 
frontiers, and they were centered 
in such outlying districts of the 
Soviet Union as central Asia and 
Siberia. In his report to the 19th 
Congress of the Communist Party, 
Malenkov, in October, 1952, said 
that the distribution of industry in 
recent years has been greatly 
changed. He further pointed out 
that “a powerful industrial base has 
been established in the eastern parts 
of the country—along the Volga, in 
the Urals, Siberia, the Far East, the 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, 
and in the Union Republics of Cen- 
tral Asia. By 1952 the total volume 
of industrial output in these areas 
has trebled in comparison with 
1940.” It can be easily seen that 
such a distribution of Soviet indus- 
try has lessened its vulnerability to 
air attack. 


is is significant that since 1913 the 
output of capital goods increased 
many times, perhaps as many as 


ten times. However, it is doubtful 
that the standard of living of an 
average Russian worker is higher 
now than it was in 1913, and there 
is considerable evidence to support 
the view that the over-all standard 
of living of a Russian peasant is 
much lower than it was before the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

The plight of the city dwellers is 
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evidenced by such statistics on 
housing as the following. For the 
city of Moscow in 1912 the average 
housing space per capita was ap- 
proximately 7.4 square meters. In 
1950 it had declined to about 3.65 
square meters. The housing situ- 
ation is no better in other 
Usually several workingmen’s fami- 
occupy a four 
apartment. 

The pitiable state of 
services could be gathered from the 
fact that Leningrad, the 
largest city in the U.S.S.R., had only 
two automobile 
1950! 


wages is illustrated by the recent re- 


cities. 


lies three or room 
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service Stations in 


The inadequacy of workers’ 


port of American observers in the 
Soviet Union. According to these 
reports, the price of a rayon shirt 


is equal to a truck driver’s wages 
for four days, and 
electrician 


a carpenter or 


has to work three 


months to buy a cheap suit. 


1 
Tau the welfare of labor in the 
U.S.S.R. is taken into account only 
as a means of reaching Soviet in- 
dustrial goals, and not as an end in 
itself, may be inferred from = such 
declarations as the one found in the 
Soviet official organ Problems of 
Labor, May-June, 1931. It stated 
in effect that the principal objective 
and duty of social insurance is not 
welfare but the 
maintenance of labor output. 


social continued 
Simi- 
larly, many observers are convinced 
that the final end of Soviet medical 
not the welfare of the 
people, but their physical fitness to 
work in factories and to serve in the 
Red Army. 

Similarly, an analysis of the agri- 
cultural situation that the 
Kremlin’s obsessive preoccupation 


sery ice is 


shows 


with the maximal increase of heavy 
industry and complete subservience 
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to this end of activities in other sec- 
tors of the economy, led to an ex- 
tremely critical situation on collec- 
tive farms. The official statements 
published in the Soviet papers re- 
veal in the words of the editorial 
comment of The New Leader (De- 
cember 21, 1953) “that the Soviet 
Government of Malenkov and 
Khrushchev is now engaged in a 
desperate struggle to raise Russian 
farm standards to the 
1913.” 

The urgent need to supply con- 


levels” of 


sumers’ goods in the Soviet Union 
mav be one of the principal reasons 
for Moscow's offer to buy 
butter and cottonseed oil from. the 
United States Government’s surplus 


recent 


stocks. There were also reports that 
the Soviet Government expressed 
the wish to buy from the United 
States a substantial quantity of ma- 
chinery to make consumers’ goods 
The New York Times, January 14, 
1954). 


 —_— rk explanation for these 
Soviet overtures is that they may 
be of a purely propaganda charac- 
ter. It is possible that the Soviet 
leaders now want, for some un- 
known reason, to create a climate 
of favorable public opinion in the 
West. A promise of extensive pur- 
chases of surplus goods, at a time 
when there is considerable talk of 
a business recession, may have been 
thought of in Moscow as a promis- 
ing beginning for further negotia- 
tions. 

Western businessmen should not 
deceive themselves in thinking that 
trade with Communist countries in 
non-strategic commodities will not 
make the Soviet Union stronger 
from a military standpoint. If it is 
true that Soviet economy is geared 
for war, and the evidence in support 
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of this view is overwhelming, any 
difference between strategic and 
non-strategic commodities disap- 
pears entirely. 

It should also be remembered that 
in buying urgently needed non- 
strategic commodities from the 
West with their surplus gold re- 
serves, Soviet rulers would be re- 
lieved of the need to shunt part of 
their labor force from the produc- 
tion of goods for military needs to 
the production of consumers’ goods. 
Moreover, it is not to the advantage 
of Western Europe and the United 
States to take active steps to miti- 
vate the social and economic ten- 
sions in Communist - dominated 
countries, and trade with the Soviet 
block in “non-strategic” commodi- 


ties may be instrumental in lessen- 
ing such tensions. 

In summing up this article, I 
should like to point out that in gear- 
ing Soviet economy for war, the 
Communist leaders were acting in 
conformity with the principal idea 
of Marxism, namely, that force and 
violence underlie human develop- 
ment. In Marxian thought there 
was an almost organic connection 
between war and revolution. The 
latter usually followed the former. 
In its present form, war becomes an 
integral part of the strategy and 
tactics of Communists by which 
they try to destroy the moral, social, 
and economic order of Western 
society and subjugate the world to 
the domination of the Soviet Union. 


Flame and Flower 


by KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 


{ HOLOCAUST upon a Hill: 
the Worldfire Christ is cold and still; 


The silence of the sepulcher: 
the Grain of God is wrapped in myrrh; 


Whirring wings beside the tomb: 
the embers quicken, the grainbuds bloom; 


Come, Christ glorified, impart 
Your flame and flower to our heart! 








The Perennial Passion 


by KENAN CAREY, C.P. 


lwxrcem a television playlet re- 
cently which had a striking idea 
and a shattering climax. Working 
on the theory that the sounds of the 
past never altogether die away, but 
are somewhere in the vast stretches 
of space, an inventor had built a 
radio set which could tune in on the 
voices and sounds of ancient his- 
tory. The climax came when the 
radio breathed forth the words of 
the dying Christ, ‘“Elot, elot, lamma 
sabacthani?” 

Fantastic as this idea might seem 
at first glance, a little reflection 
about time in its relation to our 
Lord may prove that the playlet was 
really an understatement of the lit- 
eral truth. 

Anyone who has dealt even cur- 
sorily with philosophy knows that 
the simplest and most fundamental 
things are the most difficult to de- 
fine and understand — things like 
being, and life, and essence, and 
existence, and space, and time. In 
explaining the nature of time, for 
example, philosophers are divided 
into at least fifteen different schools 
of thought. In simply defining the 
word, however, there is general 
agreement that time may be called 
“the measure of movement of cor- 
poreal, finite things.” 

Now, for the purpose of this brief 


paper, it is essential that we empha- 
size the words, “corporeal, finite 
things,” because we wish, first of 
all, to establish the fact that time 
cannot be predicated of the infinite 
Being of God. Containing all time, 
He is altogether beyond and above 
it. All time and all its happenings, 
past, present, and future, are seen 
by Him as part of an eternal now. 

This fact is demonstrated by God 
Himself all through history. Over 
and over again He proves to men 
that the future lies before Him as 
clearly as does the past or present. 
And often He reveals bits of that 
future to chosen souls like Noah 
and Abraham and Jacob and Jo- 
seph. Indeed the most important 
events of the Old Testament revela- 
tion are simply a prophetic show- 
ing-forth of the life and death of 
His Divine Son. 

For one illustration among many, 
the saving cross marked on the 





Kenan Carey, Passionist missionary for 
many years, reminds us during this Passion- 
tide that it is particularly in His sufferings 
that our Lord wants us to go to Him. It is 
there, above all, that we live out our lives 
in His, because our part in those sufferings 
is still being enacted, and will be until the 
day we die. Father Carey is at present sta- 
tioned at the Holy Family Monastery, West 
Hartford, Conn. 
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doors of the Jews in Egypt under 
Pharaoh, and made from the blood 
of the sacrificial lamb, was but a 
prefiguring of the bloody Cross of 
the One Who called Himself the 
Lamb of God. And in the writings 
of the prophets we have many 
graphic and detailed word-pictures 
of the Passion and Death of Christ, 
written centuries before His birth. 
Christ Himself prophesied much, 
not only about what His apostles 
were to do, but also about His own 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the life 
of His Chureh. And all through the 
history of that Church there are 
countless examples of this vision- 
ary power in the saints, while at 
times our Lady appears, as at 
Fatima, to give us clear and omi- 
nous warnings about the future. 


Au of which brings home to us 
the stunning fact that all time and 
all its happenings lie before God, 
let us say, like a flat surface. And, 
once we have digested this truth, 
we can easily perceive that from it 


flows a solemn and tremendous 
corollary concerning the life and 
death of Christ, simply because He 
was not merely man, but God, and 
His human nature, once assumed, 
was never separated from His 
divine nature, so that He could 
truthfully say to the Jews, “Before 
Abraham was, I AM!” 

The corollary is, obviously, that 
at every moment of our Lord’s hu- 
man life all men and all their lives 
lay open before Him as God. In- 
deed, as God contains all time with- 
in Himself, without in any way be- 
ing contained by it, so the life of 
the Son of God, which was lived for 
all of us, embraces in a very real 
sense the life of each of us. The 


only way in which we can get a 
true perspective of the life of Christ 
with reference to ourselves is to try 
to realize that we were present to 
Him at every moment, as we have 
been, as we are, and as we shall be 
for time and for eternity. 


‘Tavs Christ did not see only the 
few around His crib, the first Christ- 
mas night, but the billions who, 
through the centuries, would come 
to lay their gifts at His feet. He did 
not preach His Sermon on _ the 
Mount to just a few thousand listen- 
ers, but to all men for all time. He 
did not call only the apostles to 
leave all things and follow Him, but 
all the millions who have acy:epted 
that invitation and will accept it 
until the last trumpet sounds. 

He did not say the words, “This 
is My Body—This is My Blood” 
merely for His first priests at the 
Last Supper. That voice and those 
words echo in the voice of every 
priest offering the Sacrifice of the 
Mass where we see in the uplifted 
species the Crucified Himself, like 
the sun reflecting through the 
clouds of time. 

On His way to Golgotha our Lord 
saw not only Simon of Cyrene, but 
all those who were to take up their 
Cross and follow Him. And, as He 
hung upon the nails, He saw all of 
us for whom He was dying, and our 
sins were upon Him, not only those 
we have committed, but those we 
Shall still be guilty of. He saw us 
acting out our parts in His Passion 
and Death now, and as we shall act 
them out, until we die on His right 
hand or on His left. 


So it is, too, that we do not turn 
our minds and hearts to Christ 
merely as a man who lived and died 
nineteen hundred years ago. We go 
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to Him in any part of His life as the 
God-Man Who, in every part of that 
life on earth, saw us as we are and 
as we shall be for always. A little 
reflection on how we pray to our 
Lord will bring home this fact to us, 
which is only another proof of the 
timelessness of Christ in His divine 
nature, of His uniqueness among all 
mankind. 

After all, nobody would think of 
making a likeness of Abraham Lin- 
coln as a baby in his cradle and 
praying to him and bringing gifts to 
him there; nor would anyone set up 
a replica of Napoleon on his death- 
bed and kneel before it to console 
the dying emperor. But during nine- 
teen centuries countless throngs 
have prayed before the crib and the 
Cross of Christ. And they have 
prayed, not to a doll in a toy stable 
nor to a sculptured figure on a 
Cross, but to the living Babe of 
Bethlehem and to the tortured 
Christ of Calvary. 

In a word, if we picture all time 
as a flat surface before Almighty 
God, we shall see Christ in its cen- 
ter as a colossus, giving color and 
meaning to all the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, to all history since 
His coming, and radiating the light 
of grace and hope to all the future 
story of mankind. We do not so 
much look back to Him as look up 
to Him. The mists of time roll 
away, and we are face to face with 
our Redeemer at any moment of 


His life. 


Bur it is particularly in His suf- 
ferings that our Lord wants us to 


go to Him. It is there especially 
that He waits for us, for it is there, 
above all, that we learn how He 
loves us. It is there, above all, that 
we live out our lives in His, because 
our part in those sufferings is still 


being enacted, and will be until the 
day we die. It is there that our lives 
will be rounded out at last in that 
of our Saviour’s. 

This is the reason why our Lord, 
while appearing at times to the 
saints as a child, shows Himself 
most frequently to them in some 
part of His Passion. This is why the 
saints go to Christ in His sufferings 
as if they are going on now, as, in- 
deed, in a very real sense for us 
they are. Thus Teresa of Avila goes 
every night to Christ in His agony 
in Gethsemani to comfort Him. The 
Little Flower stands beneath the 
Cross to gather the Precious Blood 
for souls. Gemma Galgani cries 
out to those scourging her Divine 
Master to scourge her, instead; and 
She actually suffers a scourging 
with Him and actually bears His 
wounds in her body. 

Charles de Foucauld decides that 
his vocation is “to keep our Lord 
company in His troubles.” ‘“How- 
ever hard life is,” he writes, “and 
however sad, don’t let us be in more 
of a hurry to leave the foot of the 
Cross than God wishes.” We read 
in the lives of St. Francis of Assisi 
and St. Paul of the Cross how the 
Crucified Christ detaches an arm 
from the Cross to lift those great 
lovers up to Him. And Teresa 
Neumann, in her ecstasies today, 
still runs up and down the streets 
of Jerusalem on Good Friday, try- 
ing to save her Master from His 
Crucifixion. 


D. you wonder why I said at the 
outset of this little paper that the 
television playlet which had a spe- 
cial kind of radio able to pick up 
the words of the dying Christ might 
not be so fantastic, after all, but 
might be in a way even an under- 
statement of the truth? We do not 
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need a radio to pick up our Lord’s 
last words. If we listen in our 
hearts they are sounding as loudly 
as they did on the first Good Friday. 

Sometimes we hear complaints 
about the Catholic Church “keeping 
Christ lifted up on His Cross when 
His sufferings and death have been 
over and done with for more than 
nineteen centuries,” and we are told 
that we should “take Him down.” 
But we cannot take Him down. 
“And I,” said He, “if I am lifted up, 
will draw all things unto Myself.” 
Whether or not we like it, He is 
lifted up for all men until all shall 
have rounded out their lives in His, 


until each shall have died on His 
right hand or on His left. He is still 
lifted up for us to outrage by our 
sins, or to console by our love. He 
is still lifted up for us to bring oth- 


ers to love Him and serve Him, too. 


He is still lifted up for us to suffer 
with Him and die with Him at last. 

Some time ago I knelt at the bed- 
side of a dying girl who, like count- 
less millions before her, held tightly 
to a little crucifix. She turned to 
me and said with a smile, “I’m mak- 
ing believe I’m on the Cross with 
our Lord, and I’m going with Him.” 

I wonder if she realized it wasn’t 
really “making believe.” 


Another Spring 


by MAY CARLETON LORD 


SOON winter will have fled down hill and creek, 
with spring attuned to a meadow-lark refrain. 
High overhead the sky’s bright-arched domain 
will gleam, and far blue hills prepare to speak. 

A pear-bough jetting into sweet white fire 

will blaze beside a willow’s golden plume; 

a jonquil’s slender stalk will burst in bloom, 

and grass begin to push up high and higher. 


Such beauty everywhere! Yet in the heart 
is sadness with the world still in distress. 

No joyous accolade, but fears that start 

a tremor in the midst of loveliness. 

How wonderful if hearts again could sing, 

when comes another year, another spring! 
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— R KOESTLER has raised a 
wind of controversy in Britain on 
the subject of fiction. 
Whether this form of art, or, as he 
prefers to eall it, “entertainment,” 
is here to stay, we cannot prophesy 
It is very much here at the moment, 
for, according to a recent survey In 
the United States, the average sale 
of a Western or detective story is 


scrence 


1,000 copies, while the average sale 
of a fiction novel is 6,000 
copies, that is, 50 higher. Six 
novels of this type are published 
every month in the U.S. A., and the 
stream still flows steadily. 
Koestler’s debunking of this popu- 
lar literary form started a whirring 
cloud of dusty debate from which it 
emerged by implication that Social 
ism was somehow to supply the 
economic, political and 
framework into which the proposed 
scientifie civilizations were to fit. 


science 


social 


It has also become apparent that 
the has be- 
come unnoticed, 
with ancient dream of 
Utopia. Science seems to offer the 
long-desired tool for clearing up the 
mess and miseries of the Old World. 


fiction 
almost 


newest science 
tied up, 
man’s 


Paradise on earth is to come by 
social planning, and all that Chris- 
tians mean by original sin —— that 
cussedness in human nature which 
baffles every secular effort to im- 
prove its earthly condition—may be 
eradicated by painless extraction. 


I, is significant that Utopian litera- 
ture made an about-turn since 
Comte published his Western Re- 
public. Comte, the author of Posi- 
tivism, was also the originator of 
the pseudo-science of Sociology. 
Before that, ideal commonwealths 
were built airily in a mythical Gold- 
en Age of the past. From Comte on 
they become programs of social re- 
form to be realized by practical, 
down-to-earth planning. 

Of course pale ribbons of ro- 
mance are allowed to run through 
them to make them palatable to hu- 
man nature. But a serious dilemma 
appears to have escaped notice in 
the flying dust of debate. The aim 
of all Utopian fiction until now has 
been the portrayal of a world of 
peaceful harmony and 
constructiveness, while 
scientifie fiction 


organized 
the latest 


seems to be con- 
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cerned with destruction on a grand 
scale and interplanetary wars. 


I; we begin with Plato’s Republic, 
and work our way through St. 
Thomas More’s Utopia, Campa- 
nella’s City of the Sun and Bacon’s 
New Atlantis, we find the frank 
acknowledgment of the fact that 
all reforms must begin with man 
himself. It never occurred to these 
writers that man could be made bet- 
ter by changing his environment. 
This facile modern faith would 
have seemed an absurdity to men 
who observed that greed, envy, 
avarice, lust are found to persist in 
the hearts of even the most opulent. 

As the most direct way of elimi- 
nating these anti-social vices the 
early Utopiographers advocated a 
communism such as the Religious 
Orders practice. They knew they 
were creating mere dream-worlds. 
They were “escapists” with keen 
imagination and a touch of satire. 
St. Thomas More declared that “it 
is not possible for all things to be 
well unless all men were good, 
which I think will not be for these 
many years.” His reforms are such 
as “I may rather wish than hope 
after.” But he was seriously em- 
phatic about the minor reforms 
which were within the range of 
practical administration, such as 
higher land tenure and 
lown-planning. 


wages, 


‘Tene have been Utopias, such as 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels and Sam- 
uel Butler’s Erewhon, written in 
moods of fierce castigation, not 
with a view to making the muddled 
world better, but to let it know how 
bad it is. These come to be writ- 
ten by men who have lost all faith 
in human nature, and who sigh, or 
rather hiss, for a new and more 


lofty race than that of the unregen- 
erate species homo. 

The author of Penquin Island, 
Anatole France, buried his hopes of 
reforming mankind in that irrever- 
ent satire, but in Sur une pierre 
blanche he rallied to place his hope 
“not in humanity, but in those in- 
conceivable creatures which will 
some day spring from man, as man 
himself has sprung from the brute. 
Let us put our hope in them, let us 
hope in that travail of the uni- 
verse which finds its physical law in 
evolution. For this fruitful travail 
we can feel increasing in our own 
breasts, keeping us marching to- 
ward a goal inevitable and divine.” 
That dream has also haunted the 
minds of dictators and deluged the 
world with blood. 

Anatole France had hit on the 
glowing danger spot of such Uto- 
pian dreaming in Les Dieux ont 
soif: “When you wish to make men 
good and wise, free, temperate and 
generous, you are of necessity led 
to the desire to kill them all. Robes- 
pierre believed in virtue, he pro- 
duced the Reign of Terror: Marat 
believed in justice, he demanded 
two hundred thousand heads.” 


Wir Comte’s Western Republic, 
as we have said, Utopia-planning 
became a serious business. 
forth Utopias were to be no mere 
dreams but the bluest of blue prints 


Hence- 





Liam Brophy, Ph.D., [rish journalist. 
traces the link between man’s ancient dream 
of Utopia and the present rage for science 
fiction. However, the aim of all Utopian 
fiction until now, says Dr. Brophy. has been 
the portrayal of a world of peaceful harmony 
and organized constructiveness. while the 
latter seems to be concerned with destruction 
on a grand scale and interplanetary wars. 
But cannot science fiction concern itself with 
better themes? 
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for a perfect society. It is not sur- 
prising that so many modern 
Utopias take America as their back- 
ground. Sometimes their creators 
take American soil as the practical 
bases on which to plot and plan. 

The Frenchman Cabet was a non- 
violent Communist, who wrote his 
Voyage en Icarie in 1848, and went 
to America to show how it could be 
done. H. G. Wells in his book A 
Modern Utopia calls Cabet “the 
great primitive of modern Utopias, 
and Bellamy his American equiva- 
lent.” Cabet’s experiment dragged 
on as a pathetic settlement till he 
died in 1856, with all his dreams 
about the essential nobleness of the 
natural man evaporated. 

John Humphrey Noyes met with 
the same disappointment when he 
tried to realize his Oneida on sheer 
good will all round, and so too did 
Robert Owen, the English indus- 
trialist and social experimenter 
when he founded his New Harmony 
in Indiana. Howell, in his Utopian 
tales, A Traveller from Altruria 
and Through the Eye of a Needle, 
compared America with the lovely 
land of Altruria in which men and 
women are just, temperate and 
kind, and all is for the best in the 
best of all possible paper worlds. 


H. G. WELLs was the first to make 
serious attempts to tie up science 
fiction with social betterment. Into 
A Modern Utopia he fitted all his 
optimistic hopes expressed in Man- 
kind in the Making, New Worlds 
for Old, and the scientific ingenuity 
that went to the still-popular thrill- 
ers, The War of the Worlds and 
The First Men in the Moon. 

The same Wells was noted for his 
inveterate hatred of the Catholic 
Church. He piled all that hate into 
one of his last books, Crux Ansata, 


in which all the old slanders were 
repeated in the most up-to-date 
style. The Church, as he understood 
it, was the greatest barrier to man- 
kind’s advance toward heaven on 
earth, which was to be achieved 
through the devious applications of 
science. But science defied his hopes 
and prophecies by raising hell about 
him in a world as far removed from 
Wellsian perfection as was possible. 
Wells died during a blitz which 
was reducing London and_ his 
dreams to rubble. His very last 
book was a short one, paltry and 
pathetic, full of hisses like the air 
escaping from inflated Pelagianism. 
Mind at the End of its Tether ought 
to be read as a salutory antidote to 
all Utopiates. We read therein: 
“The attempt to trace a pattern of 
any sort is absolutely futile. ... Our 
doomed formicary is helpless as the 
implacable Antagonist kicks’ or 
tramples our world to pieces. 
The writer is convinced that there 
is no way out or round or through 
the impasse. It is the end.” It never 
occurred to Wells to suggest the 
upward way! 


‘Tease are two other Utopian tales 
which take America as their foun- 
dation and background, and which 
seem to have escaped their due 
meed of notice. Bulwer-Lytton’s 
novel, The Coming Race, written 
about 1870, prophesied that Ameri- 
cans would gain world mastery 
through the discovery of a terrifi- 
cally potent form of energy, known 
as Vril, through which they were to 
impose a permanent world peace, 
since no member of the inferior 
races, the Koom-Posh would dare 
risk annihilation by incurring the 
wrath of the Vril-Ya. It would have 
been well had America remained 
in complete control of atomic en- 
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ergy that way, but the prophecy was 
a near shot. 

Edward Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward still seems the most convinc- 
ing book of the science-Utopia-fic- 
tion variety, for he has presupposed, 
what so few have done in this field 
of fantasy, that the social sciences 
would keep pace with the physical 
sciences. This novel, which was 
written in 1888, tells how a magi- 
cally preserved survivor of the nine- 
teenth century converses with a 
dweller in the Socialist Utopia of 
the year 2000. The change from In- 
dividualism to Socialism is illus- 
trated by the difference between our 
age of umbrellas and the socialist 
era when the streets and sidewalks 
are to be covered over by a continu- 
ous waterproof covering. “In the 
nineteenth century, when it rained, 
the people of Boston put up three 
hundred thousand umbrellas over 
as many heads, while in the twen- 
tieth century they put up one um- 
bella over all heads.” 

There is a painting in the Utopian 
Art Gallery representing a crowd of 
people in the rain, each one holding 
his umbrella over himself and his 
wife, and giving his neighbors the 
drippings. Bellamy’s book seems 
better than others of its kind be- 
cause he himself was filled with a 
passion of pity. He was a man con- 
sumed with an intense desire to 
help and save the unfortunate. 
What other Utopian tale ends with 
an appeal such as this: 

“I have seen humanity hanging 
on a cross. Do none of you know 
what sights and sounds the sun and 
stars look down on in this city, that 
you can think and talk of nothing 
else? Do you not know that close 
to your doors a great multitude of 
men and women, flesh of your flesh, 
live lives that are one agony from 


birth to death? Listen! Their dwell- 
ings are so near that if you hush 
your laughter you will hear their 
grievous voices, the piteous crying 
of the little ones that suckle pov- 
erty, the hoarse curses of men sod- 
den in misery, turned half-way back 
to brutes, the chaffering of an army 
of women selling themselves for 
bread. With what have you stopped 
your ears that you do not hear these 
doleful sounds? For me, I can hear 
nothing else.” 


IL. will be admitted that science 
fiction and Utopian tales leave us 
rather cold on the human side. As 
Chesterton said of the latter form of 
literature, quoting Mark Tapley, 
“they fail to get our spirits ruz.” 
These grave new worlds seem to 
have so little for the tendrils of our 
human hearts to catch, though they 
may satisfy an intellectual craving 
for cleverness and precision. The 
gray creatures that move through 
these grave new worlds have noth- 
ing in common with such frail and 
lovable creatures as Micawber and 
Romeo and Amelia Sedley. Science 
fiction, in spite of its passing popu- 
larity, fails as literature because, as 
Koestler suggests, their heroes are 
too strange to be true. I believe we 
might cite as an exception to that 
rule the remarkable romance of 
Alfred Noyes, The Last Man, which 
prophesies the beginning of a new 
world from the miraculously pre- 
served and protected town of Assisi, 
home-town of St. Francis. 

It may be that the chief benefit de- 
rived from Utopian-science-fiction 

far from the original intent of its 
authors—lies in making us recon- 
ciled with our time and place, so 
crammed with follies and imperfec- 
tions, and crowded with human 
beings. 





Silence and Flight 


by JOHN J. 


‘ 

GT usssennes throughout the world 
were urged on January 30th to set 
aside a day for special prayers for 
the “Church of Silence,” the name 
given by Pope Pius XII to the 
Church in Iron Curtain countries. 

A circular letter to all Catholic 
bishops by Msgr. Luigi Traglia, 
President of the Marian Year Com- 
mittee, suggested that April 4th, 
Passion Sunday, would be an appro- 
priate day for such prayers. 

The present state of affairs in 
Iron Curtain countries is, humanly 
speaking, hopeless. There is no im- 
mediate possibility that those na- 
tions now enslaved will be able to 
throw off the Communist crown of 
thorns. The Soviet armies of occu- 
pation have tanks and machine 
guns; the oppressed have only their 
naked hands. The situation, while 
tragic, is completely without human 
remedy. We may feel very sorry 
for the tortured people in Iron Cur- 
tain countries, but there is nothing 
at all that we can do for them. 

Except pray. 

It is appropriate that we Chris- 
tians should pray for our persecuted 
brethren in other lands at the pre- 
cise time when we are certain that 
no amount of diplomatic maneuver- 
ing or underground conspiracy will 
yield the slightest result. Hope has 
almost fled the world. Whatever 
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fragments of hope are left to us 
are offered by that Kingdom which 
exists in this world without being 
of this world. 


Aa Father Charles Journet, the 
well-known Swiss theologian, has 
pointed out, the Church, while not 
without sinners, is without sin. 
Here in the United States, the fron- 
tier between the Church and the 
world is traced across our hearts, 
dividing, like a sharp Damascus 
blade, grace and sin, good and evil, 
Christ and Belial. The Church is 
made by that in us which is Christ’s. 
It is without stain— always and 
everywhere. But it is veiled to men 
by the stains of its sinning children. 
We Americans are at once witnesses 
for it and against it; for it by our 
faith and good works; against it by 
our compromises and inconstancy. 

When persecution strikes, as in 
Europe and Asia, obliging each man 
and woman to make a clear-cut 





John J. O'Connor, LL.B., Ph.D., agrees 
with Max Picard that today a world hostile 
to Christian principles and values has come 
into being, a world of escape, a world of 
movies, radio, television, drugs and alco- 
holism, a world of flight—from God. Dr. 
O’Connor is Professor of History, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University, and 
President of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
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choice between the Church and the 
world, there are those who go to- 
ward the world. These lukewarm 
Christians fear for themselves, for 
those they love, for their children. 
They are afraid of informers, of 
prison, of torture, of death. 

“They have gone from our 
midst,” St. John wrote, “but they 
were not ours; for had they been 
ours they would have remained 
with us. But that has come to pass 
in order that it might be shown 
that all are not ours.” 


Dic go toward Christ and then 
the veil which covered the Church 
falls. Its European and Asiatic chil- 
dren cease being witnesses either 
for or against it. The Church ap- 
pears, in the words of St. Paul, as 
that which it has always and every- 
where been, “glorious, without stain 


or wrinkle or anything similar, but 


holy and immaculate.” 

The martyrs, yesterday and to- 
day, are witnesses for Christ. They 
are tortured and they die, or else 
they are permitted to go on existing 
in order that they may suffer mar- 
tyrdom in slow motion. They are 
silent witnesses, for the most part, 
and the noisy world scarcely notices 
them. 

The silence of the martyrs is elo- 
quent. It breathes a message of 
courage and constancy to the entire 
world. But the modern world, in 
flight from God, is not aware of it. 
In praying for our persecuted breth- 
ren on Passion Sunday, we may be 
certain that the Church of Silence, 
by its mute agony, is praying for the 
New World that we, no longer in 
flight, may at long last in silence 
hear the word of God. 

In every age man has been in flight 
from God. How then is our atomic 
age different from previous ages? 


Perhaps the most timely answer 
was given by the German philoso- 
pher, Max Picard, who, of Jewish 
origin, became a convert to Catholi- 
cism (Flight from God. Regnery). 

In those centuries when our 
Catholic faith was universal and 
strongly influenced all segments of 
society, flight from God was possi- 
ble only for the individual man. He 
could separate himself, if he so de- 
sired, from the world of faith. But 
he had to initiate his own flight, and 
this was not an easy thing to do in, 
let us say, the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. 

The opposite is true today. The 
objective and external world of 
faith is in ruins. A world hostile to 
Christian principles and values has 
come into being, a world of escape, 
a world of movies, radio, television, 
drugs and alcoholism, a world of 
flight. An individual can tear him- 
self away from the world of flight 
and strive to live, by a personal de- 
cision, in the world of faith. But 
this is difficult, and even if one in- 
dividual should succeed, he suc- 
ceeds only for himself. 

The world of flight today exists 
independently of his decision. 
Flight has assumed its own volume, 
structure, quantity and direction. 
It is so much a part of modern man 
that it seems to be the rule and not 
the exception. Flight seems so nor- 
mal that he no longer asks before 
whom he flees, or why he flees. He 
no longer remembers that he flees 
from God. 

The Civil Defense highways and 
by-passes leading out from our 
great cities already indicate the 
direction of the general mass flight 
that we may be compelled to under- 
take at any moment. 

In the world of flight nothing is 
sacred, nothing is permanent. Mar- 
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riage becomes only a momentary 
situation. There is no time for fidel- 
ity, love, friendship or kindness. 

He who flees from God lives in 
dread. The present and the future 
are alike dreadful. Dread is every- 
where and is taken for granted as 
the normal condition of things. 

“Such a man,” Picard wrote, “can 
never understand why the sudden 
movement by which he broke away 
from God, and hurled himself away 
from God, has not torn him to 
pieces. He has no trust in himself; 
he cannot believe that he is still 
whole, a being still in one piece— 
and he is in dread. This dread is 
circumscribed and clear, for in the 
face of the clarity of God even dread 
becomes clear. 

“Such a man bears dread evet 
with him; he has fled from God, and 
now he clings to dread. He has 
taken it in place of God; he cannot 
let it go, nor does he even wish to 
do so. When, for instance, he stands 
before such a thing, he is not alone 
in looking at the thing; dread looks 
together with him. Dread must 
share in everything, and he knows 
he must give a share to dread, for 
he can no longer give a share to 
God. Dread is ever with him as a 
part of himself. As a man leaving 
one country for another takes with 
him a portion of earth as a souvenir, 
so is dread with man—an eternal 
souvenir of his flight from God.” 


philosophers have spoken 
of the “universal vertigo” that as- 


Picard referred to the 
same malady, the same _ sickness 
which afflicts all of us in some de- 
gree, as hysteria. Modern man can- 
not stand a continual waiting for a 
surprise atomic attack in the Age 
of Dread. He himself makes the at- 
tack; he anticipates it; he inflicts 


sails us. 


WORLD 


upon himself acute suffering of 
body and soul. He thinks that now 
nothing more can happen to him, 
through what is terrible, for every- 
thing has already happened to him. 

Can modern man break out of 
this cage of dread? Yes, if he is 
humble, if he will acknowledge his 
own unworthiness, stupidity, empti- 
ness and terror, if he will stop run- 
ning away and await in patience the 
coming of God. 

Yet men continue to busy them- 
selves about a great many trivial 
and unworthy things. This has al- 
ways been true of humanity, but to- 
day the trivial and unworthy are 
not seen for what they are. Today 
we emphasize the moral grandeur 
und nobility of lives devoted single- 
mindedly to the acquisition, not of 
virtue, but of wealth. 


Mex busy themselves about eco- 
nomic allairs with great energy and 
noise, as if nothing else existed. 
The economic system goes on ex- 
panding, by a kind of automatic 
necessity, and tries to take posses- 
sion of everything. Factories no 
longer seem to have been built in 
order that goods might come out of 
them, but in order that new fac- 
tories might come out of them. 
Factories grow continually and it is 
considered enormously important 
that they should go on endlessly 
breeding and multiplying over the 
face of the earth. 

But what really counts is that in 
a factory modern man gets a feel- 
ing of the almost infinite range and 
extent of the global economic sys- 
tem. A factory, for a man in flight, 
offers an opportunity to sense this 
bogus infinity in much the same 
fashion as a Christian in church 
senses the genuine infinity of God. 

“Once they have entered the fac- 
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tory,” 
seem 


Picard remarked, “all men 
transformed. A single indi- 
vidual feels more important, just as 
if each one had to carry out an 
order which had been secretly en- 
trusted to him. They are officials 
who do not associate with ordinary 
people, who only now and then 
make a slight verbal contact with 
them. They pass like the priests of 
a god; they appear suddenly from 
behind locked doors of rooms and 
vanish once again behind them. 
Above all, in a special room, never 
seen by anyone, he whom no one 
has ever seen sits enthroned, the 
Highest of all, called creator in the 
sanctuary of the factory and direc- 
tor in the ordinary outside world. 
One is farther off from this High- 
ness than from God’s Highness; one 
gladly subordinates oneself to him.” 


Pica invites us to take another 
look at science. Like the economic 
system, science also continues to 
grow, through the rapid accumula- 
tion of facts, through sheer quan- 
tity of knowledge. Modern science 
has no center from which it grows; 
where the center should be there is 
only emptiness. Science is merely a 
rim, and only from this rim does if 
continually grow. Modern man ob- 
serves it, watches it, and writes an 
account of its growth. He is no 
more than an employee of science; 
that science may grow, modern man 
must do its will; no longer ts he its 
master. 

Art and literature, in the contem- 
porary world of flight, are stunted, 
crushed, destroyed. Modern man 
wants only to accustom himself to 
the spectacle of annihilation, so he 
puts that which has been destroyed 
into painting and literature. In fact, 
George Orwell and Philip Wylie 
have already annihilated the free 


world we know; there is no longer 
any need for God to destroy it. 

“Man has substituted his own 
judgment for the finality of divine 
iudgment,” Picard declared. “Once 
one has beheld the destruction of 
all things in painting and literature, 
one no longer fears a Last Judg- 
ment. One knows that everything 
that can happen has already hap- 
pened. What God ought to destroy, 
man has himself destroyed.” 

Our great sprawling overcrowded 
cities are the gathering places for 
those who flee. People work in 
offices; they make purchases; they 
go to the theater; they eat. But all 
the time they are watching each 
other; they are listening for the 
civil defense siren that will give 
them the signal for the final flight. 

Wherever modern man may flee, 
however, there is God. Even as he 
desperately flings himself away 
from God, he knows that at any mo- 
ment he can turn to God because 
the merciful God pursues him and 
God is swifter than he. In _ this 
atomic age of doubt, apostasy and 
terror, God may be seen very plainly 
because all else is darkness, doubt 
and jittery obscurity. 

“The more the structure of the 
flight expands and the more des- 
perately it plunges onward,” Picard 
wrote, “the more plainly stands be- 
fore us the One Who is alone: God.” 

The persecuted people in Iron 
Curtain countries are no longer able 
to flee. The Soviets have them 
locked securely in an iron vise. For 
them the flight has ended in silence 
and they must turn either to Christ 
or Antichrist. For us the mad 
flight still continues and we must 
decide, before it is too late, whether 
it is really worth the exhausting, 
agonizing and foolish effort to go on 
trying to run away from God. 





Priest-Workers and the Little Brothers 


by SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


i something the other day 
which helped put the priest-worker 
controversy in its proper perspec- 
tive. I had bee’ anxiously adding 
up the news from France, the clip- 
pings sent by friends, and trying to 
figure out what on earth was going 
on. There seemed to be an abrupt 
halt called on one of the most vital 
and promising movements of re- 
nascent France. The dream of Car- 
dinal Suhard appeared to have been 
brusquely set aside. I heard of 
workers’ delegations coming in 
from the factories to plead for their 
priests, of petitions signed all over 
France, of hurried meetings of high 
councils and _ finally 
the supreme tension engendered by 
the three cardinals’ visit to Rome. 

There was a moment of relief 
when at their return they assured 
France that the essentials of the 
priest-worker idea were to remain 
untouched. Then came the publish- 
ing of Rome’s requirements: care- 
ful selection of men for work among 
the workers; careful training of 
these; assurances against their be- 
ing isolated; restriction of their 
work to three hours a day; their 
withdrawing from trade union 
membership and other “temporal 
engagements.” 

While the first three rules seemed 
only prudent, the last two seemed 


ecclesiastical 


to tear the heart out of the priest- 
workers’ vocation. How could a 
priest live among workers and hope 
to share their life if his work was 
reduced to a kind of token, a mere 
sampling of their daily burden? It 
seemed natural enough that the 
men who had shared this burden 
should be distressed by the order 
which forbade their sharing in what 
seemed the core of the workers’ 
existence—the long, tiring, monoto- 
nous, often brutal life of depend- 
ence and obedience which is that 
of the lowest class of workers. 
Likewise it was hard for them to 
withdraw from unions and other 
organizations so much in need of 
leadership. 

The final blow fell when I read a 
quotation from Cardinal Lienart’s 
statement which seemed to imply 
that manual work was beneath the 
dignity of the priesthood, that life 
in the urban slums was so degraded 
that priests could not venture there. 
Were then the thousands of people 





Father Voillaume, Superior of the Little 
Brothers of Jesus, is now in America ac- 
quainting himself with the conditions of the 
working man in this country. While acting 
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living in such conditions to be left 
priestless? Was this to be the be- 
ginning of a crusade against condi- 
tions which were so evil as to call 
forth such an interdict? Was the 
priest-worker any more immersed 
in his professional interests than 
his confrere in the university? My 
head spinned when I tried to under- 
stand what was going on. 


‘Tuex I met a priest who belonged 
to a group of priests and lay broth- 
ers who were working in fields and 
factories long before the first priest- 
worker crossed the factory thresh- 
old and who are still working their 
full day’s work. Father Voillaume, 
superior of the Little Brothers of 
Jesus, a group of men who follow 
the inspiration of Charles de 
Foucauld, told me thtat his breth- 
ren continue their work. Why? 


Because they are religious, living a 


community life, with a rule which 
insures their fidelity to prayer. 
They have long special theological 
and spiritual training for their 
work, —an apostolate of bearing 
witness silently while at their work 
and in their neighborhood. 

Each of these points was crucial. 
Religious grouped in small commu- 
nities of four, they avoided the 
greatest single trial of the priest- 
worker—his isolation. After work 
in the factory, in the fields or on 
the docks, they could come back to 
their brethren, share their daily 
problems with them, receive en- 
couragement and guidance, and be 
strengthened in their common ideal 
of living Christ’s hidden life among 
the poorest. 

Being religious meant preserving 
some regularity in life and thus 
they were relieved of the strain of 
hurrying to union and civic meet- 
ings after hours, spending night 
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after night in planning and argu- 
ing and suffering with their fellow- 
workers. 

It meant giving all possible help 
to their neighbors but not feeling 
called upon to do the impossible to 
feed the hungry and shelter the old, 
to find jobs for the undesirables, to 
help the ignorant through the bu- 
reaucratic mazes. The Little Broth- 
ers do all these things but their 
religious life keeps them from the 
excesses of zeal which gradually 
forced the priest-workers, in their 
generosity, their identification with 
their fellows, to exhaustion, and in 
their exhaustion to imprudences. 


Tre very driving quality of the 
priest-workers’ life which often 
caused them to curtail their time of 
meditation and prayer is specifi- 
cally taken care of in the case of the 
Little Brothers. Theirs is a con- 
templative vocation (lived with the 
world as their enclosure, it is true). 
Their life has a strong, formal bent 
toward adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The special permission 
given them to have the Blessed Sac- 
rament with them in their commu- 
nities, in desert tents and in their 
rented apartments in the slums is a 
sign of the importance which this 
formal worship of God has in their 
lives. 

This recognition of the otherness, 
the separateness of God, serves as a 
kind of balance to the risks of total 
immersion in the life of the poor. 
The priest-worker had his way of 
prayer in suffering with his broth- 
ers, offering up to God in their be- 
half the pains and labor of their 
world. But perhaps the Little Broth- 
ers have shown the value of a fixed 
portion of time set aside for that 
unique relationship: the adoration 
of the Creator by His creature. 
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While most of the priest-workers 
were men chosen from among a 
score of volunteers, there was noth- 
ing specific in their training to pre- 
pare them for contact with an alien 
culture, the workers’ world. The 
Mission de France Seminary was an 
effort toward the solution of this 
problem. 

The priest become worker soon 
found his seminary course on Marx- 
ism ludicrously inadequate and at 
the least uninformed; he found 
himself plunged into a world where 
Maxist theory was lived, and a vital 
where Marxists were often 
the stoutest fighters for working- 
men’s rights, where the classless 
society seemed indeed to be the 
dream and right goal of every just 
and sane man. (Remember the 
French worker today has 309% less 
purchasing power than before the 
war even though his productivity 
is 12% higher.) 

It is only natural that at first even 
the strongest were shaken —the evi- 
dence was all around And 
with the instant immersion in the 
workers’ struggle and the subse- 
quent exhaustion, distinctions 
which might have been drawn by a 
scholar in his quiet study, were 
tossed Only later did the 
priest-worker become more wary. 


force, 


them. 


aside. 


_ Little Brothers afler a year 


living in a fraternity among the 
workers are eager for study to help 
them answer the questions posed 
by this contact with the problems of 
urban civilization (or as the case 
may be, the Moslem or Hindu 
world). They are given at least 
three years solid theological train- 
ing after which they go back to their 
small fraternities and live and work 
among the workers. 

The priest-worker was given no 


such breathing space, no such spe- 
cial training. He had to weigh evi- 
dence in the thick of a dispute, 
after hours of work. He learned 
about Marxism from living with 
Marxists and with few Christians 
nearby to help him forge an ade- 
quate Christian response. He lived 
directly oppressed by injustices and 
brutality and had no_ place of re- 
treat where he could regain his 
calm and think dispassionately. 

We can see how the priest-worker 
often got caught up into the mys- 
tique of the working world, how he 
gladly joined any union or political 
group which seemed wholeheart- 
edly dedicated to a more just 
world. How often his very gener- 
osity forced him into a state where 
lucidity and prudence and balance, 
were physically impossible. He was 
Christ living among the workers 
und desiring to be present every- 
where bringing Christ's pres- 
ence to meetings and strikes and 
political demonstrations. He was 
called on to be an active witness, a 
man who would speak out, who 
would help organize the workers’ 
struggle. He was called on to work 
miracles, to take care of the sick, 
the orphans and the poor. The 
Little Brothers are dedicated to the 
living of a different witness that ol 
Jesus at Nazareth, the thirty years 
of the hidden life. They do not 
preach, they do not lead, they do not 
organize. Their life is Christ's silent 
presence. So again another pitfall is 
avoided. 

The safeguards that the Little 
Brothers have adopted would seem 
to point the way toward a relaunch- 
ing of the priest-worker movement 
along more prudent lines. May gen- 
erosity find a channel so that it will 
not lead to the anguish and disap- 
pointments of the past. 





Since Nineveh 


by INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


/ HE leveled cities sowed with salt 
In valleys desolate and lost 

Were watered with my futile tears; 
1 moaned and stumbled as 1 crossed 


The battered ramparts, looked in vain 
For broken bodies of my dead. 

I sat among the jagged shards 

And poured the ashes on my head. 


I mourned at Nineveh and Tyre; 
Cradled a dead child to my breast 
And watched white Alexandria burn. 
I wandered on, the weariest! 


I walked the hopeless swollen roads 
With refugees in Normandy, 

And saw Death swooping from the skies 
Upon the towers of Coventry. 


The sands are seared at Yucca Flats; 
The sky is scorched, but I am chilled. 
Books may be burned, and palaces, 
But always my fair sons are killed. 


O wind that blew on Nineveh 

And tore away the anguished cry, 
Disperse the spreading mushroom cloud, 
Hearing again the ancient, “Why?” 





Old Age as a Spiritual Opportunity 


by AUSTIN J. APP 


‘Tue older I get the more I realize 
that to grow old gracefully and 
wisely one should start preparing 
young and never stop until the Ex- 
treme Unction! Next to dying itself, 
growing old is life’s mos: upsetting, 
as well as inexorable, experience. 
The many breakdowns that occur at 
the so-called change of life, both in 
men and women, are proof both of 
its painful impact and of the inade- 
quate preparation to meet it. In the 
change of life, it is not so much sud- 
den and severe bodily deterioration 
that do the damage; it is rather that 
bodily changes shock people into 
realizing suddenly instead of gradu- 
ally that they have grown older. 


caeues old does such violence to 
the old Adam in us that it takes the 
best resources of religion and poetry 
and science to sustain the process 
gracefully and wisely. Without such 
help, the fear of growing old can, 
like a weasel in the night, gnaw 
away the happiness that is possible 
in a wholesome old age. It seems to 
do so for millions of people. One 
doctor tells of a man of fifty, mar- 
ried, with two children, financially 
secure, who “has everything yet 
nothing, because he longs so abnor- 
mally for the ‘good old days’ of 
youth.” 


0, his seventy-seventh birthday, 
Winston Churchill, who nearly two 
years later, in October, 1953, was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, remarked: “We are happier in 
many ways when we are old than 
when we are young. The young sow 
wild oats. The old grow wise.” The 
key to this elder happiness seems to 
lie in the growing wise: if in age 
one is wise, one can enjoy a degree 
of happiness. Medical research sup- 
ports this contention. It suggests 
that psychological regression hurts 
more in old age than physical break- 
down. It is reported that “old folk 
with painful inner emotional prob- 
lems and inadequate defenses to 
deal with them may be more sus- 
ceptible to such regressions. Con- 
versely, those .. . with few mental 
conflicts and good emotional re- 
sources, may be better equipped to 
meet the problems of old age” 
(Newsweek, Sept. 24, 1951). In 
other words, if old folk were as wise 
as poets pretend, they could be com- 
paratively happy. But wisdom like 
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virtue comes not with long years but 
with long watching and praying. 

At any rate it seems to be a fact 
that what makes old people a misery 
to themselves and a burden to oth- 
ers is far more lack of adjustment to 
old age mentally than any break- 
down physically. Unless wisely cir- 
cumvented, “old age,” as Montaigne 
wrote, “plants more wrinkles in the 
mind than in the face.” In all times 
people wanted to live long, yet none 
wished to be old. In our times, more 
and more people are living long. 
The number of people over sixty-five 
is increasing twice as fast as the 
population as a whole. There are 
now 13,000,000 of them. It becomes 
increasingly important that oldsters 
be reconciled to being old so as to 
be no burden to themselves and an 
asset, at least socially and morally 
if not economically, to the taxpay- 
ing middle-agers. 


As I see old age stealing up just 
around the corner for myself and 
many of my friends, as I see and 
feel the cataclysm of the so-called 
change of life, I can see no effective 
way of facing it without religion. 
We know that the pagan Romans, 


with no trust in an_ hereafter, 
rather than face advanced age, cut 
their wrists. Without any spiritual 
motivation, such an evasion of old 
age is understandable, for from a 
merely natural and earthly view- 
point, old age cannot be happy, and 
a sickly old age cannot even be 
made endurable. According to a 
pagan, therefore, like Juvenal, “Old 
age is more to be feared than death.” 

A few years ago, a centenarian of 
Roxbury, Connecticut, on reaching 
104, said acidly, “There is nothing 
beautiful about old age. Don’t let 
any one tell you that. It’s a delu- 
sion. It’s no fun growing old.” Our 


great Christian poet Longfellow in 
his beautiful ‘“Morituri Salutamus” 
wrote, 


“Whatever poet, orator, or sage 
May say of it, old age is still old 
GR. cas 
It is not 

a 


strength but weak- 


Yet, viewed from the vantage 
point of a Christian soul journeying 
to its eternal home, old age becomes 
a precious path of opportunity. 
Longfellow beautifully added: 


“For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in an- 
other dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades 
away 
The sky is filled with stars, tnvist- 
ble by day.” 


Ors age is certainly the golden 
opportunity for setting our soul in 
order and getting ready to meet our 
Maker. Viewed as the homestretch 
to our ultimate and heavenly goal, 
it can be not only endurable but 
even exciting. Instead of being a 
dull bleak vista in which there is 
nothing to do and much to suffer, it 
then becomes a field of action in 
which there is much time for Mass, 
prayer and the sacraments, and 
many ills to offer up. Each rheu- 
matic twinge can become an eager 
offering to make us more worthy of 
Jesus who suffered so much more 
for us. The ills of old age, re- 
garded as a lucky chance to get 
more nearly even with Jesus in suf- 
fering, become not only meritorious 
but also endurable. Treated as our 
last chance to slip off the worldly 
cast and get into the spiritual one, 
old age can become a glorious ex- 
perience. 
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Fix most people in this sinful 
world, if observation be sound, the 
ebbing of temptations in age seems 
necessary to enable them to set their 
souls in order for the Beatific 
Vision. God, our seeming-stern but 
loving Father, seems to have pro- 
vided old age just for that purpose. 
He knew that few, if the heat of 
their youthful passions persisted, 
would pass the heavenly test. The 
very things that make old age so 
distressing for the worldly make it 
a relief for the religious. Of the 
Seven Capital Temptations — pride, 
avarice, lust, anger, envy, sloth, and 
gluttony—it tends to weaken most, 
and effectively blunts the most dif- 
ficult. 

It does leave almost exhausted the 
terrible sting of the flesh which St. 
aul deplores and from which every 
conscientious person suffers during 
all the best years of his life. When 
the ancient Greek dramatist Sopho- 
cles was asked if he indulged in the 
delights of love in his old age, he 
replied, “Heaven forbid! I have 
fled from them as from a harsh and 
cruel master!’’ Cicero in De Senec- 
tute calls it the glorious boon of old 
age that it tends to free us from the 
vices of sensual pleasures. Seneca, 
most aptly said, “If age had no other 
pleasure than this, it were a 
great one to have left all my painful 
and troublesome lusts behind me.” 


Tnoven both psychologists and 
moralists warn us that to the last 
breath temptations of the flesh keep 
lurking about, they do after the 
change of life tend to lose their 
tyrannical urgency and become sub- 
ordinate to reason. It is merely an- 
other proof of God’s divine dispen- 
sation, that, while He causes these 
urges to lessen in age, He does not 
entirely remove them. One can 


therefore face old age assured that 
sufficient sensual inclinations will 
remain to make continued conjugal 
love likely, enough even to make 
old people capable of romance and 
marriage. One news item entitled, 
“Never Too Old To Be Married,” re- 
ported that in England, in 1950, 
“Some 210 men and 46 women over 
80 took the plunge.” 

Nevertheless the storms and tem- 
pests of passion happily subside 
with the change of life. Thus God 
graciously minimizes man’s greatest 
obstacle to holiness. For the natural 
man the decline of sensual love 
tends to be the greatest distress in 
aging, but for the religious person, 
who consciously looks upon life as 
the rocky road to heaven, it should 
be a great consolation. 

In Hawthorne’s pregnant story, 
“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” Dr. 
Heidegger gives a youth-restoring 
liquid to three old men and one 
widow of the village who had since 
aging been friendly and peaceful 
neighbors. As the chemical worked, 
and they saw themselves and each 
other young again, the woman be- 
came flirtatious and the three men 
fell into hot, jealous quarrels. Only 
after they spilled the remaining 
liquid during the scuffle, and after 
the effect has worn off, and their 
wrinkles have returned, do they re- 
gain their peace and harmony. 


Wirn the wrinkles of age most of 
the deadly vices wane. Vanity can- 
not live with wrinkles, and jealousy 
wanes as passion withers. Pride, 
even that of the mind, is hobbled by 
bifocal lenses or a set of false teeth, 
and envy is demoralized by the 
shadow of death hovering but a.few 
years away. As for sloth, it seems 
only infants and the aged can get up 
easily in the morning. Even glut- 
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tony wanes as regards food, and 
only as regards drink is said to re- 
main a temptation. 

Actually, only anger and avarice 
appear to be very active temptations 
in the old. Of these avarice, said to 
be the last stronghold of vice in 
man’s earthly make-up, seems to me 
to lean almost to virtue’s side, for it 
can stem from a determination not 
to become a material burden to rela- 
tives or to the community. In any 
case, the hoarding of the aged will 
soon enough in their death be re- 
distributed to the living. 

Certainly it can be said that in old 
age every stimulus of the natural 


man wanes, only the inclination of 
the spiritual man waxes. Through 
the wrinkles, his heavenly hopes and 
eternal destiny glow more brightly. 
The eager acceptance of these hopes 
and the active embrace of this des- 
tiny constitute the only wise prepa- 
ration for old age and can convert 
it from a natural cross to a spiritual 
crusade. Doing so is laying the cor- 
nerstone for a happy old age, pleas- 
ing to God, inspiring to our relatives 
and neighbors, and a joyful blessing 
to ourselves. The surest guarantee 
of a happy old age is its acceptance 
as a silver opportunity to set our 
spiritual books in order. 


Unseemly Spring 


by YETZA GILLESPIE 


THE bluejay twanged a note discordant, 
Then tried a rusty metal horn, 

Low in the cherry tree whose branches 
Burst into blossom like popcorn. 


“There's something wrong with this,” I thought. 
“It’s not a bit like other years. 

Spring should be delicate and wistful, 

In timid colors, shy to tears.” 


But the wind shook the willow’s ruffles, 
And something in the clownish weather 
Tickled our ribs, and all of us 

Stood giggling in the road together. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


M \NY people have recently been reminded of Cardinal Suhard’s cry that 
the great Christian need of our times is “to surmount the wall that divides 
the people from the Church.” This, we know, has been spectacularly true 
of the one-time “Eldest Daughter of the Church,” the land of St. Louis, 
Joan of Arc, the Curé d’Ars and Ste. Thérése of Lisieux. The priest-worker 
experiment is only one of many original attempts in France to carry out 
Cardinal Suhard’s call, and we may be certain that, despite the problems 
which that special apostolate has raised, the essential work will be car- 
ried on. 

We in Britain and America cannot boast of France’s Catholic glories 
in history and saints, though England at least is particularly proud this 
year to recall its pre-Reformation title of “Mary’s Dowry,” and no man 
or woman of Irish descent on either side of the Atlantic will yield to 
anyone or any other country when it comes to Catholic roots and Catholic 
tradition enduring until this very day. Indeed, there are many who say 
that Ireland today is the only Catholic country in the sense juridically 
envisaged when that expression is used in official Catholic pronounce- 
ments. Certainly, it seems to be the only country where the problem of 
the wall between people and Church is non-existent. 





B. rin Britain and America there is a wall, even if it is not as high and 
thick as the walls which have been allowed to grow in so-called Catholic 
countries of the Continent and even of South and Central America. In a 
strange way we, in part, owe this fact to the existence of our separated 
brethren, whose religion has on the whole permeated into the moral 
structure of society more successfully than Catholicity did in Italy, Spain 
and France. 

In these latter countries anticlericalism and secularism were solidly 
massed against the Church, and the division between the two sides has 
been very clearly defined ever since. Moreover, the present-day constitu- 
tions of those countries are largely the creation of secularist thinkers and 
politicians, if not anticlerical ones. In our countries, on the other hand, 
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Protestantism has played an impor- 
tant part in our social and constitu- 
tional evolution with the conse- 
quence that the basic natural law, 
at least, has been expressed in them 
and in the people they have molded. 

This meant bitter anti-Catholi- 
cism in former days, but in more 
modern times the weakening of 
dogmatic beliefs in Protestantism 
and the world growth in influence 
and prestige of Catholicism have 
tended between them to lessen that 
religious tension, and consequently 
to draw together the basic social 
values and the broad underlying 
values of Christianity at least. 
Meanwhile, ever greater respect has 
been shown for the Catholic Church 
and its growth in numbers has been 
very marked. 


| erry we should be deceiv- 
ing ourselves, in Britain at any rate, 
if we imagined that no wall between 
us and the people generally existed, 
or if we rested content with the 
present position. Not only does 
Catholicism broadly remain a for- 
eign and slightly feared importation 
into Protestant and secularist Brit- 
ain, but the growth of the Church 
itself is only in small part due to 
actual Immigration 
and the natural growth of a people 
with a Christian moral code in mar- 
riage and family life are the main 
causes of the doubling of our people 
during this century. Even so, the 
srowth might have been much more 
rapid, had the faith been kept by 
all immigrants and other Catholics. 

Statistics are not available, but it 
is often said that today the drift 
away from the Church is greater 
than the number of entries into it. 
Actually, no reliable figures exist of 
the actual size of our Catholic popu- 
lation in this country, and it was an 


conversions. 


enormous pity that in the recent 
census no question as to religious 
affiliation was asked. The Catholic 
Directory figures are 2,939,900 for 
England and Wales with nearly 
12,000 converts per year. Scotland 
is given as 753,434. 

But calculations made by experts 
on a different basis put the figure 
at a million or more higher. In 
urban centers, where the main 
Catholic population is to be found, 
we shall probably be fairly safe in 
estimating Catholics to be one in 
ten. And of the nine left over, hard- 
ly more than one is likely to be a 
Christian in any effective sense of 
the word. Such figures, which may 
be optimistic, leave no grounds for 
complacency in a country where a 
Christian Communion is the estab- 
lished Church and where there has 
been an uninterrupted continuity of 
Christian tradition in the cultural 
and social history of the people. 


Wer is to be done about it? 
There are, of course, two problems, 
though I believe that they are very 


closely interrelated. One is the 
question of arresting the drift or 
leakage from the Church; the other 
is how to make new converts to the 
Church. And I would like to add a 
third, though I have never seen it 
mentioned as such, namely, how to 
get the people in general to under- 
stand and know what the Church 
is, quite apart from whether they 
have or have not a disposition to 
join it. For the wall that divides 





With the exception of Ireland, countries 
of the modern world are facing a dividing 
wall between their people and the Church. 
Michael de la Bedoyere here gives a picture 
of conversions to the Church in Britain and 
discusses the specific attempts made there to 
reach the non-Catholic public. 
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people from the Church is_ not 
necessarily surmounted because 
many individuals become Catholics. 
There still remains the problem of 
the communal view of the Church 
as taken by the country as a whole 
and as automatically expressed in 
a thousand ways, not least in the 
press, books, entertainment, drama, 
art, radio, ete. 

My view is that unless that com- 
munal view can be changed, the 
number of converts we shall make 
will remain small. It will be re- 
called that the priest-workers in 
France never expected to make 
many converts at first. They 
wanted to be witnesses within the 
world to Christ and His Church. It 
might take a century before their 
work began really to bring the peo- 
ple back to Christ, but when the 
time was ripe, the inflow would be 
great. 

And here the leakage from the 
Church possesses an added impor- 
tance. We cannot cure that leak- 
age without raising very consider- 
ably the understanding of the Faith 
among Catholics themselves and 
stimulating them to practice it more 
faithfully and more intelligently. 
But if we can do this not only will 
we attract more converts, but we 
will be breaking down the wall be- 
tween people and the Church. For 
there is no real way of changing the 
communal view of the Church save 
through the living example of Cath- 
olics themselves in the midst of the 
national community. If one Catho- 
lic can be a good witness to Christ 
and the Church for nine neighbors, 
prejudice and misunderstanding 
will have been virtually broken 
down forever——-and then we may 
expect converts in large numbers. 
In other words, the various aspects 
of the problem are at bottom one, 


and none can be solved in isolation 
from the others. 


Waar ways are being taken to 
meet the problem in this country 
at present? There has been little 
change in the basic work of the par- 
ish priests looking after their flocks 
which should of course include all 
God’s children living in the area of 
the parish. But the work of attend- 
ing to the Catholics leaves too little 
time for any apostolic mission to 
the non-Catholics, save for those 
who present themselves to the 
priests. The religious orders carry 
out their manifold missions, but it 
is exceptional when their work is 
directed to non-Catholics. 

Individuals have great prestige, 
especially in London cultural 
circles, and what they have to say 
especially on controversial issues is 
readily reported in the press. Uni- 
versity towns like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge hear much of the Church, 
and indeed all Catholic University 
societies make a point of widening 
the scope of their work as much as 
possible. The Catholic press itself 
is today edited with the non-Catho- 
lic reader in mind in a far more con- 
scious way than twenty or even ten 
years ago. It is also sold in the 
streets in many places and thus 
finds non-Catholic readers, not a 
few of whom become regular 
readers. 


‘Tue local press, more than the 
national press, is ready to open its 
columns to Catholic news, reports 
of special sermons, and a certain 
amount of controversy in the time- 


honored institution of Letters to 
the Editor. Unfortunately, no real 
attempt has been made to organize 
Catholic press information to make 
the best use of this opportunity, 
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though sporadic tries have been 
made. 

Naturally, radio and _ television 
have opened up in this country, as 
everywhere else, except behind the 
Iron Curtain, wonderful new oppor- 
tunities of bringing something of 
Christianity right into the homes of 
the people. In Britain, however, the 
present B.B.C. monopoly means in 
effect that “the main stream of 
Christianity,” as they call it, is ex- 
pressed and preached over the air, 
rather than the Catholic Church. It 
is true that, within certain limits, 
each Communion is free to teach its 
own faith in its turn, but despite 
B.B.C. protests that they do not 
want a kind of emasculated Chris- 
tianity to be given, and above all 
that they do not want to make the 
radio a substitute for church-going, 
I think the general effect is the dif- 
fusion of the Catholic idea rather 
than Catholic doctrine. Whether 
this is a good or bad thing is a mat- 
ter for controversy. My own view 
is that the radio, by and large, 
breaks down resistance to Chris- 
tianity and thus tends to create a 
state of mind more ready to accept 
Catholic authority and _ doctrine 
when and where it can be given. 


A RECENT television of the Mass 
at Leeds cathedral, with Bishop 
Heenan preaching, certainly cre- 
ated a great impression and re- 
ceived an excellent press, despite 
protests from the violent anti-Cath- 
olic Protestants. In one of our best- 
known daily columns, a non-Catho- 
lic writer vigorously attacked these 
Protestants for the narrowness of 
their views. As yet it is uncertain 
how far commercial _ television 
which is to be started will allow of 
greater latitude for real Catholic 
apostolic work. 


The above may give some picture 
of the general background of the 
situation and opportunities in this 
country. Meanwhile, there are more 
specific attempts to reach the non- 
Catholic public, some of which are 
of very recent growth. 

I would like first to mention the 
Catholic Evidence Guild because it 
has imaginatively adapted to Cath- 
olic use an old English custom—the 
custom of absolutely free speech by 
anyone in any public place where 
traflic, etc., are not hindered. Every- 
one has heard of the speakers in 
Hyde Park, where day after day 
every political nostrum, every 
cranky idea, and most religions are 
propagated on platforms, with mill- 
ing crowds listening and usually 
vigorously heckling. But what hap- 
pens in Hyde Park in a big way also 
lakes place in other parts of Lon- 
don and in provincial cities. 


Tu Catholic Evidence Guild is 
determined to add the Catholic re- 
ligion to the subjects discussed in 
these places. It is a very well organ- 
ized society, and the most careful 
catechetical training is given to its 


speakers. Perhaps it is fun for 
the speaker in Hyde Park, where 
the Catholic audience is always the 
largest, but one’s heart goes out to 
the lonely Catholic speaker on a 
cold day on Hampstead Heath talk- 
ing to the empty air, or to a gath- 
ering of two or three skeptics! 
What the precise results of the 
C.E.G. work are is diflicult to assess. 
The atmosphere is essentially one 
of controversy, and controversy is 
not necessarily the high road to 
conversion. Some may argue, too, 
that this kind of approach debases 
the Church by bringing it into com- 
petition with cranks and religious 
oddities. However, the C.E.G. which 
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much to the Sheeds 
among the best and shrewdest Cath- 
olic minds of this country—carries 
on vigorously in the faith that Cath- 
olic truth, preached as the Apostles 
once preached it, sows a seed whose 
further growth is in God’s hands. 
lt is admirable and utterly selfless 
work of direct apostolate to the 
world. 


owes SO 


— Catholic society of long 
and honored standing is the Guild 
of Ransom for the conversion of 
England. Today, under a new head, 
Father Goulder, himself a convert, 
it organizes sermons, lectures, and 
tours to places of special Catholic 
interest in the country. This last 
idea has the great merit of linking 
once again the Catholic faith with 
English history—an approach 
which, if slow, is inevitably of great 
interest to both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. In a country as tradi- 
tional as England, the more we can 
base our own religion on our cul- 
tural roots and the more we can 
show to others the spiritual tradi- 
tions from which they have sprung, 
the likelier it is that our faith will 
be vivid and our apostolate suc- 
cessful. 

In imitation, I am told, of Amer- 
ica, Father Herbert Fincham, of the 
historic penal days church of Our 
Lady of Consolation at West Grin- 
stead (where the Bellocs are bur- 
ied), recently started Correspond- 
ence Courses in the Catholic 
Church. The work is well adver- 
tised in the churches of the country 
and the running of the courses with 
the help of other priests is well or- 
ganized. I believe that the results 
have surpassed all expectation. This 
seems to show the size of the latent 
demand in the country for a better 
understanding of the Church and 


the disposition of many to inquire 
with a view to doing something 
about it. 


Bur probably the group of priests 
who have done most to seize all op- 
portunities of teaching and preach- 
ing the faith to the people is the 
Catholic Missionary Society, asso- 
ciated in the past with the names of 
Dr. Downey and Dr. Heenan, both 
of whom rose to high ecclesiastical 
rank in the country. Today, Father 
George Dwyer is the head of the 
Society. 

It would be impossible to cover 
all the activities of this vigorous and 
hard-working group recruited from 
all parts of the country. Bringing 
the Mass te the people by motor 
missions has been organized in vari- 
ous dioceses where Catholics are 
dispersed in rural districts with few 
churches. But the C.M.S. have used 
the motor mission to contact more 
directly the ordinary people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Their 
appeal is essentially to non-Catho- 
lics as well as Catholics, and at their 
meetings the Catholic is often re- 
quired to bring with him a non- 
Catholic friend. 

Here again one is faced with the 
same difficulty as meets the Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild in finding it hard 
to assess results. The fact is, of 
course, that conversions today are 
not usually made on the spot, and 
while it may seem that work meets 
with a disappointing immediate re- 
sponse, proving how very pagan 
Britain has in fact become, the seed 
has been planted in fresh soil, and 
those who planted it will never 
really know whether or not it 
germinates, or when and where. It 
seems to me that we must take a 
strictly long-term view of all this 
kind of work. In so far as it breaks 
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down resistance and begins to make 
people think more honestly for 
themselves, it must gradually alter 
the picture in such a way as to 


bring concrete results perhaps 
many years hence. 


hes this week, the Catholic pa- 
pers here have announced yet an- 
other C.M.S. enterprise: advertising 
the faith in national and provincial 
papers. Here the moving power has 
been that of a young, zealous and 
vigorous Irish priest from Kerry, 
Father Michael O’Connor. With 
enormous energy and a gift of rais- 
ing such enthusiasm around him 
that money is pouring in to finance 
the campaign, he has already raised 
enough money, without any pub- 
licity, to start with advertisements 
to appear in twenty-two provincial 
papers of importance with a total 
circulation of a million and a half. 
He has no doubt that now that the 
story has broken, Catholics will 
support him with enough money to 
carry on the campaign and take it 
into the expensive columns of the 
national press, as has already been 
done in the U. S. by the K. of C. 

The advertisements are written 
and illustrated in such a way as to 
make the ordinary reader pause. 
They relate the Church to the ordi- 
nary man in the street, and suggest 
that the Catholic also is an ordinary 
chap — with that something extra 
worth looking into. Each advertise- 
ment ends with an invitation to 
write for an explanatory brochure. 


Those who are interested will be 


sent a series of twenty-one leaflets, 
dealing with the main doctrines of 
the Faith, which they will receive 
week by week. They will also re- 
ceive blank sheets on which they 
can write questions which the or- 
ganization will answer. Everything 
of course is entirely free of charge. 

Not everyone, perhaps, will ap- 
plaud this apparent commercializ- 
ing of the Faith and apparent de- 
grading it to the level of the kind of 
advertising copy that only too often 
appears in our newspapers. But the 
objection seems a small one in con- 
trast with the immense potentiality 
of bringing the truth about the 
Church to individuals who would 
otherwise have no contact with it. 
The system, too, has the great merit 
of an immediate follow-up, so that 
one may well hope and pray that a 
proportion of inquiries will result 
in conversions. 

Meanwhile the advertisements 
themselves will be an addition to 
the many ways in which non-Catho- 
lics today can come to hear of the 
Catholic fact in a truitful setting. 
This may add considerably to the 
general process of breaking down 
resistance and prejudice which 
seems to me so important if we are 
to think, not so much in terms of 
numbers of immediate conversions 
today, as of a change of heart in the 
texture of our sociely tomorrow. 
For that surely must be the aim if 
we are serious in trying to break 
down the wall which divides the 
modern world from the Church to- 
day. 





BY Robert Kass 


A POPULAR novel of some forty 
years ago, Maurice Guest, by Henry 
Handel Richardson, has been 
worked over skillfully to make it 
an excellent sentimental romance 
called Rhapsody. This drama sels 
out to prove that self-sacrifice can 
often be as purifying as love and to 
get this lesson across it presents 
Elizabeth Taylor as a pampered, 
badly-brought-up brat of an heiress 
who falls rapaciously in love with 
Vittorio Gassman, a violin student 
at a conservatory in Zurich. In time 
Gassman realizes that music, which 
means his life, is regarded as some- 
thing of a nuisance by his posses- 
sive fiancée. After he walks out 
on her, the girl takes up on the 
rebound with John Ericson, another 
student who abandons his piano 
practicing in favor of marriage. 

It isn’t long before this union be- 
gins coming apart at the seams and 
reaches a kind of climax when the 
selfish heroine is at last made to un- 
derstand that she’s a no-good lot 
who has turned a promising pianist 
into an embittered wastrel. In order 
to square her debt to her husband 
and, incidentally, in some round- 
about way to convince the violinist 
that she still loves him, the repent- 
ant heroine literally hounds her 


mate back to the keyboard. I leave 
it to you to see how this compli 
cated reasoning works out. 
Filmed in technicolor on location 
in Europe, Rhapsody is absorbing 
adult drama. Like me, you will be 
astonished by the violin-piano pyro- 
technics which have been dubbed 
in for Gassman and Ericson by 
Michael Rabin and Claudio Arrau 
who take care of the twenty-eight 
classical selections in the film. 
Miss Taylor is so unbelievably 
beautiful as the unpleasant, mud- 
dled heroine that it is something of 
a pity that she hasn’t more depth 
as an actress. Gassman has his 
most comfortable American part 
to date, but he still fails to generate 
much feeling in his performing. Mr. 
Ericson, however, is very good as 
the wretched husband who _ ulti- 
mately reforms the willful heroine. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Te same Miss Taylor is to be seen 
in Elephant Walk as a 


London 
bookshopkeeper who marries a 
dark and brooding plantation own- 
er, goes out to Ceylon with him, and 
assumes the mantle of mistress of 
a fabulous estate. However, she 
barely has her luggage unpacked 
before sinister things start happen- 
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ing. Her husband apparently has 
an acute case of hero-worship re- 
garding his deceased father, a pep- 
pery, obstinate type who built this 
palatial dwelling right in the middle 
of a path which bull elephants were 
wont to use en route to their water- 
ing places. The native servant obvi- 
ously considers the new mistress a 
useless ornament around Elephant 
Walk. But, just as she is about to 
run off with one of her husband’s 
plantation managers, a handsbme 
lad who happens to be returning to 
Paris in any case, up pops an out- 
break of the plague which resolves 
a number of perplexing problems 
for all concerned. 

Elephant Walk has strong over- 
tones of Rebecca—old house, moody 
husband, hostile servants—but little 
of the suspense of that memorable 
film. Miss Taylor is way out of her 
depth playing the puzzled wife, a 
part which was begun by Vivien 
Leigh before her breakdown. With 
a stronger actress in the pivotal 
role, Elephant Walk would not 
have been such a superficial drama. 
Dana Andrews is the would-be 
lover, Peter Finch the black-browed 
husband, and Abraham Sofaer the 
dark-skinned servant. 

It’s worth waiting to see those 
thirst- maddened elephants come 
ripping up the premises, though. In 
the final reel, Elephant Walk really 
vets exciting in a silly, Hollywood- 
ish sort of way.-—Paramount. 


A DEPLORABLE technique of photo- 
graphing successful Broadway mu- 
sicals more or less from the stage, 
shows up in New Faces which has 
approximately the same cast that 
was on hand for the opening two 
and a half years ago. New Faces is 
an out-and-out revue, which means 


songs and sketches without any 


connected plot, except for some 
ridiculous business about Virginia 
de Luce out to get her Texas tycoon 
father to advance the money to keep 
the show going. 

What was a bright, original musi- 
cal on stage has suffered from be- 
ing filmed in the enlarged dimen- 
sions of CinemaScope. If anything, 
New Faces was an “intimate” revue 
in which a lot of pleasant kids were 
completely ingratiating, often over- 
coming banal material by _ their 
youthful enthusiasm. Fifty times 
life size, though, these same kids 
aren’t half so likable. Miss Eartha 
Kitt, for example, had three num- 
bers in the original. Now she has 
six, the additional ones coming 
from her recording repertoire. That, 
for one thing, is too much of Miss 
Kitt (both in song and epidermis) 
whose feline delivery exaggerates 
every suggestive nuance in_ the 
lyrics. The timely sketches have 
been junked but the sketches that 
remain are lively enough. 

Those who never saw the show 
on stage will probably react more 
favorably to New Faces than I did. 
I was depressed much of the time 
by having the cameras fixed solidly 
out in the center aisle of the theater. 
Give me a Hollywood set where an 
actor can roam and roam without 
having to think about bumping into 
a stage proscenium.—-20th Century- 
Fox. 


D mecton John Huston, — script 
writer Truman Capote, and the cast 
of Beat the Devil clearly had an 
hilarious time concocting this tale 
of crooks and chiselers out to stake 


a claim on a uranium deposit in 
Africa. There is, at the beginning, 
a strong scent of The Maltese Fal- 
con, an early Huston thriller, but it 
soon becomes evident that Beat the 
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Devil is meant to be a parody of the 
suspense film. However, neither 
parody nor satire is ever achieved 
accidentally; as a matter of fact, 
each demands the. strictest 
pline and co-ordination. Since 
Huston has permitted Humphrey 
Bogart, Jennifer Jones, Gina Lollo- 
brigida, Robert Morley, and Peter 
Lorre to fend for themselves, the 
suceess of their individual work de- 
pends upon their talent for clever 
Such a procedure works 
only partially especially with some- 
one like Miss Jones who is obviously 
not a 


disci- 


Spooting, 


spontaneous comedienne. 
Isolated lines become screamingly 
funny beeause of some special con- 
notation which they may have for 
members of the audience. Certain 
scenes are side-splitting because the 
audience Is that the 
are really having an uproarious 
time. But the of Beat the 
Devil will please no one. It is sim- 
ply one big private joke for Huston 
ind his east who will, I fear, also be 
its most appreciative well-wishers. 
United Artists. 


aware actors 


whole 


- 1AN film fans should be on the 
lookout for a pair of recent imports, 
The Greatest Love (“Europa "or 


and Genoese Draqnet 


The 
Rossellini 


(“Processo 
contro tqnoti”’ former, di- 
rected by and starring 
Ingrid Bergman, is a strange, un- 
satisfactory picture which has, 
nonetheless, some gripping mo- 
ments. Miss Bergman, a_ worldly 
\merican wife living in Italy, in- 
advertently brings about the death 
of her adolescent In despair 
she tries to find a meaning in her 
empty life by helping those who are 
in desperate economic straits. Her 
behavior at first puzzles, then an- 
novs her husband and relatives who 
try to make her see what they think 


son. 
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is sense and sanity. When she re- 
fuses to return to her previous 
pointless existence, they have her 
committed to an asylum where, 
though sane, she remains willingly, 
hoping to be of some comfort and 
assistance to those who may need 
her. 

While many of Rossellini’s ideas 
do not emerge very sharply in this 
sincerely-motivated film, there is a 
haunting quality about The Great- 
est® Love which makes it worth 
examining. One feels that in his 
own native language, perhaps, Ros- 
sellini could have gotten across his 
meaning more forcefully. In any 
case, Miss Bergmen is well up to the 
job of tackling this, one of her most 
demanding roles.—I.F.E. Rel. Corp. 


eian DRAGNET is a surprising 
film from the Italians who seem in 
general to stick pretty closely to 
post-war tragedies with generous 
doses of sex. This one, however, re- 
sembles our own Naked City in that, 
in semi-documentary fashion, it fol- 
lows along a murder case in which 
a little girl is kidnaped and slain. 
The real killer and his accomplices 
are experienced enough to elude the 
police net, but a machinist who was 
innocently duped into driving a 
truck for them is tossed into jail on 
circumstantial evidence. What is 
so gripping about Genoese Dragnet 
is the exposé it gives of the complex 
Italian judicial system, so different 
from ours, in which the defense 
attorney is kept completely igno- 
rant of the case which the prose- 
cution has built up against the 
accused. 

Among its other recommenda- 
tions is a tricky theme melody, im- 
possible to forget, which runs along 
the sound-track. Charles Ruther- 
ford is the victimized machinist, 
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and Lianella Carell his wife. Scan 
your local theater listings for this 
excellent Italian film which is well 
worth a trip, no matter how far you 
have to go to see it.—l.F.E. Rel. 
Corp. 


Picas, LANGLEY, who also did 
Scrooge, has undertaken the task of 
assembling Charles Dickens’ untidy 
narrative, The Pickwick Papers, in- 
to a film seript which concentrates 
on the high points of the Pickwick 
Club’s peregrinations around Brit- 
ain. There are encounters with the 
charming scoundrel, Mr. Jingle; a 
rather hectic interlude with Miss 
Rachel Wardle and her giggly 
nieces; the Fancy Dress Garden 
Party at Mrs. Leo: Hunter’s;, and 
Mr. Pickwick’s disastrous amatory 
relationship with the Widow Bar- 
dell. While the picture is skipping 
fancifully from one such droll ad- 
venture to the other, The Pickwick 
Papers is entrancing, but once Mr. 
Langley’s script abandons _ this 
light-headed cavorting and tosses 
its rotund hero into debtor’s prison, 
the picture falls to pieces. The 
jovial clowning of the first two- 
thirds is too much at odds with the 
solemn propagandizing which, un- 
fortunately, neither Mr. Langley 
nor his cast knows quite how to 
handle. 

The Pickwickians and their 
friends are, in general, portrayed 
faithfully enough. James Hayter is 
a satisfactory Pickwick, and Nigel 
Patrick, Kathleen Harrison, Donald 
Wolfit, and James Donald are au- 
thentic Dickensian playmates.— 
—Mayer-Kingsley. 


‘Tennessee CHAMP is an inexpen- 
sive minor item, one of those un- 
expectedly enjoyable films which 
turn up just when you least expect 


them. Dewey Martin, a young 
Southerner of strong religious prin- 
ciples, drifts into the fight game to 
make just enough money to build a 
church back in his home _ town. 
Using his fists for such a noble pur- 
pose, he reasons, may restore him 
to the good graces of the Lord. The 
boy is of such upright and moral 
character that a little bit of his 
goodness even rubs olf on his 
trainer-manager (Keenan Wynn), 
a heretofore shady character who 
was not above “fixing” fights for his 
protégés. Contrary to expectations, 
everything works out happily de- 
spite the inevitable double-cross- 
the boy gets his church, decides to 
take up the ministry, and nobody, 
not even the manager, gets killed. 

A nice little picture, Tennessee 
Champ should keep you interested 
in what it has to say. Martin is just 
right as the simple, good-hearted 
boxer, and Mr. Wynn, and Shelley 
Winters as his patient spouse, are 
right fine, too, except that they are 
subjected to the one really objec- 
tionable scene in the whole picture. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


* * * * 


Miss LoRETTA YOUNG’S weekly se- 
ries, A Letter to Loretta, has in spite 
of some of the goshawfulest scripts 
ever foisted on a capable actress, 


achieved considerable popularity, 
primarily, I suspect, because of the 
warm personality of its star. Over 
the weeks, Miss Young has been 
called upon to impersonate good 
girls and bad ones (you can al- 
ways tell the latter because Loretta 
dons a shimmering blonde wig and 
wears lots of lipstick and eyelash 
goo). However, the headaches 
which pile up for that girl, good or 
bad, are enough to make you want 
to eat a whole box of Tide (“No de- 
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tergent, absolutely no detergent, 
washes as clean as Tide!’’) 

Since | am such an admirer of 
Miss Young and faithfully watch 
any old movie of hers which ever 
turns up on the Late Late Show, I 
was happy to find that last Sunday 
night she really got a_ believable 
script — something about a little 
girl whose actress-mother (Loretta) 
was neglecting her. This miserable 
moppet made up a secret just so 
that she’d have something to share 
with her favorite friends, but then 
a nasty schoolmate, an unpleasant- 
tempered girl, got hold of that note 
and threatened to turn it over to the 
teacher (“Old Stringbean”) unless 
the writer paid her a quarter. The 
child, in desperation, pilfered 


twenty-five cents from the cookie 
jar, and paid off her tormentor, only 
to find that you can’t trust black- 
mailers. The villainess jacked up 


the price another fifty cents! About 
this time, Loretta caught on to the 
fact that all was not well with her 
offspring and, in one of those heart- 
to-heart talks all movie (and TV) 
mothers have with their kiddies, the 
whole truth got blurted out and 
Loretta realized how lax she’d been 
in her maternal responsibilities. 

Cynical though this synopsis may 
sound, I am really quite in earnest 
when I say that it was an improve- 
ment over what Miss Young has 
been handed in the past. She and 
her casts, along with the director, 
all work so hard that a sound script 
ought to be the rule, not the excep- 
tion. Let’s be more selective, shall 
we, Loretta? 


Tue dearth of usable scripts on 
television was well demonstrated 
the other night when the Kraft TV 
Theater exhumed Emlyn Williams’ 
twenty-year-old psychological melo- 
drama, Night Must Fall. After all 
these years, with a stage and a 
movie version behind it, Night Must 
Fall is really a creaky old antique, 
ready for a decent burial. In two 
decades we've had a string of psy- 
chopathic killers, male and female, 
and we hardly need a re-introduc- 
tion to their granddaddy, Danny, 
the handsome bellhop who went 
about the countryside doing in rich 
old dames. 

The performance on the Kraft 
Theater was, in general, right on a 
par with the scripy. Evelyn Varden, 
Terence Kilburn, and Olive Deering 
gave such preposterous perform- 
ances that, at times, | felt 1 was 
watching an early movie version 
which had been exhumed from the 
archives. Of the cast, only veteran 
Una O’Connor came olf happily as 
the inevitable housekeeper. An ex- 
pert comedienne, she approached 
this tired turkey with just the 
amount of cool disdain it deserved. 

At this point a couple of “whens” 
occur to me: When, for one, will we 
see the last of devastatingly good- 
looking heroes who are paranoic 
killers in their leisure moments? 
And when will someone realize that 
Miss O’Connor is versatile enough 
to play something besides cackling 
housekeepers and maids? Surely 
someone must remember what a 
superb dramatic actress she was in 
The Informer! 








BY Euphemia Van 


PRAISE OF FOLLY.—St. Thomas More 
has become a favorite protagonist for 
Catholic playwrights. Traitors Gate 
by Stuart was written in England some 
vears ago; Not My Victory by Martin 
McManus has heen produced in Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia but John 
McGuire’s Praise of Folly is far and 
away the best of the trio. The title is 
taken from the satire by More’s friend, 
Erasmus. “I am a fool for Christ’s 
sake,” said Sir Thomas, in the words of 
St. Paul, when twitted for his folly in 
defying the King. A philosopher, how- 
ever, is not the ideal dramatic martyr 
especially when his stand must be the 
negative one of refusing to sign the 
Act of Supremacy which made Henry 
VIII the head of the English Church. 

T. S. Eliot in his great drama about 
More’s prototype, a Becket, had the 
high tension of the Archbishop’s mur- 
der for a climax but Eliot also inserted 
the imaginary tempters to build up the 
action and McGuire has played up the 
rise of Cromwell against the political 
decline of More while Cromwell and 
Anne Boleyn are the not very tempt- 
ing worldly tempters. A much more 
poignant temptation toward weakness 
for Sir Thomas was the grief of his 
daughter, Margaret. McGuire has been 
wise to avoid overplaying family senti- 
ment by making Dame Alice, More’s 
second wife, a gossipy bore. 

King Henry is shown as being ex- 
ploited alternately by Cromwell and 
Queen Anne, and his moral deteriora- 
tion, which began when he betrayed 
Katharine of Aragon, is made manifest 
when he sacrifices his Chancellor and 
intimate friend, Tom More, to his pas- 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


sion for Anne. It is an ugly story but 
written this time with great distinction 
and a keen sense for drama. The 
Chancellor emerges as a very human 
saint and scholar who can meet a 
crisis with faith and witty composure 
and who shows himself to be a very 
able lawyer in the condensed and 
pithy version of the trial. It is there 
on the saint’s condemnation that the 
play ends with a rousing prayer by St. 
Thomas for the salvation of England. 

The scenes which alternate between 
the Palace and More’s house and the 
Tower are changed with surprising 
celerity by a volunteer crew, and both 
the sets and costumes—all homemade 
-have caught the Tudor atmosphere 
and are full of color. Robert Harding 
plays the martyr with dignity and re- 
straint but with enough of a twinkle 
to show his sense of humor; James 
Millhollin’s sly villain of a Cromwell 
is more obvious; Mark Voland’s Henry 
is psychologically most satisfactory 
but pictorially just misses the popular 
Holbein portrait. Warm congratula- 
tions to Blackfriars and Dennis Gur- 
ney, the director, for a fine play.— Aft 
the Blackfriars’ Guild. 


ONDINE.—Oddlv enough, the classic 
water sprite of German literature, 
Undine, is now introduced to the Eng- 
lish stage by a Frenchman whose 
Ondine (mark the change of a letter) 
was produced in Paris in 1938 and it 
must be confessed that no scene comes 
to such charming life as the first one 
which Giraudoux has taken directly 
from the opening chapters of Fried- 
rich de la Motte Fouqué’s famous story. 
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Acts II and III are the French embroid- 
ery on the fairy tale. 

French wit also has some fun with 
the procedures of chivalry in Act I 
when the knight errant, Ritter Hans 
(Huldbrand von Ringstettin in the Ger- 
man) enters the fisherman’s cottage on 
the edge of the lake in the Dark Forest 
which the knight has been industri- 
ously combing for adventure. But all 
adventures pale at the entrance of the 
fisherfolk’s changeling daughter, On- 
dine, the mysterious child who ap- 
peared after their own baby was 
drowned. 

Ondine is Ariel and Miranda in one; 
a mingling of virginal beauty and elfin 
mischief which sets Ritter Hans afire 
and cancels the pledge he had made to 
the highborn Bertha. Ondine, on her 
part, is so enraptured with the knight 
that she renounces her watery life for 
an earthly one and makes a pact with 
the Old One—a local Neptune—for the 
forfeit of Hans’s life should he prove 
unfaithful. Her sister sprites then try 


to lure her knight away from her—a 
French interpolation which is the cue 
for some eerie music by Virgil Thom- 


son. 

Act IT is at Court where Giraudoux, 
with the help of a magician—really the 
Old One---who can conjure up the fu- 
ture, telescopes the fiasco of Ondine’s 
marriage with her many lapses in 
royal etiquette and shows how the 
very intensity of her devotion drives 
Hans to find solace in Bertha’s 
sophistication. When Bertha is discov- 
ered to be the fisherman’s lost child, 
Ondine guilelessly befriends her. 

Act Ill is pure Giraudoux. Broken- 
hearted Ondine has returned to her 
sisters but just before Hans’s wedding 
with Bertha, a fisherman entangles On- 
dine in his net—in the story she had 
disappeared into the Danube, in the 
play, the water is nameless. Brought 
back to earth, she is tried and con- 
demned for loving too devotedly, but 
the Old One appears to claim her and 
Hans, who dies in her arms. Once 
again a water sprite, Ondine will have 
no power to remember him. 

Adapted from the French by Maurice 
Valency, the dialogue is in the same 
simple prose of The Mad Woman of 
Chaillot; directed with sensitive magic 
by Alfred Lunt, the imaginative sets are 


cool 


by Peter Larkin and the fabulous fairy 
tale costumes by Richard Whorf. 

The cast is distinguished. Miss Au- 
drey Hepburn, with the advantage of 
ballet training, endows her sprite with 
ethereal grace. Lovely as she is in her 
first appearance, lovely as she is in the 
whiteness of a medieval costume de- 
signed by Valentina with a waistline 
of a few fingers’ span, she is even love- 
lier and most heartrending as the 
drooping captive in the fisherman’s 
net. How the old Prussian Baron’s 
heart might have beat had he seen this 
vision of his heroine! Mel Ferrer is 
the tall knight who loves a good sup- 
per as much as chivalry. The pure 
poetry of Ondine becomes too precious 
for him and far less companionable 
than Bertha’s commonsense prose. Yet 
how often it is that the Ondines give 
their love to a Hans! 

John Alexander and Edith King 
have caught the fairy tale spirit in 
their fisherfolk; Marian Seldes de- 
serves enthusiastic mention for her 
graceful Bertha as does Robert Middle- 
ton for his Old One and Alan Hewitt 
for both his Lord Chamberlain and 
Judge. The trial with its two gargoyle 
judges is as fantastic as the trial in 
Chaillot but in this Beauty is at the 
bar and Man is the prosecutor. On- 
dine is the rich gift of the Play- 
wrights’ Company.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK. — One 
trouble with T. S. Eliot’s latest play is 
that it should have preceded not fol- 
lowed The Cocktail Party which for 
brilliance and dramatic tension is so 
hard to surpass. The Confidential 
Clerk is witty too but its story is too 
clearly a farcical transparency for its 
serious thinking. Its appeal seems ad- 
dressed to the younger generation. “I 
and my friend felt that Mr. Eliot was 
talking to us,” I was told by a college 
freshman and, according to Martin 
Browne, the director, she is right be- 
cause Mr. Eliot was driven to writing 
the play out of his concern for the 
children of divorced parents. In the 
play——as in the eyes of the Church- 

these are the children born out of wed- 
lock. But when one of them proves to 
be a changeling, Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan seem to step forward. The 
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relationship of parents and children 
is the main theme of the play. 

In Act I, Sir Claude Mulhammer, a 
rich financier, has just taken on his 
illegitimate son, Colby, of whom he 
has seen very little, as his secretary. 
Sir Claude is very eager to establish 
a close father and son relationship, 
pending his wife’s approval but Colby 
explains that this is impossible. “When 
one has lived without parents as a 
child,” says he, “there’s a gap that can 
never be filled.” 

Then the mysterious Lucasta enters 
and she and Colby find themselves 
drawn to each other. Lucasta brands 
herself as a “guttersnipe,’—the child 
of a bar sinister and a derelict mother 
but Colby finds her as fascinating as 
does the audience. Lucasta soon dis- 
covers Colby’s “secret garden” in his 
music which he has given up to be 
with his father. But two separate lives 
he confides to her make both seem un- 
real. “If I were religious God would 
walk in my garden and that would 
make the world outside it real.” He is 


just about to invite Lucasta to enter 
his garden when to his dismay he dis- 


covers that she also is Sir Claude’s 
illegitimate child, so Colby leaves 
Lucasta to her forthright “go-getter” 
fiancé, B. Kaghan. 

Colby’s secret garden is not the only 
one in the family, however, for Sir 
Claude has one of ceramics but is 
grateful now that his father saved him 
from being a potter. Not till Act ITI 
does Sir Claude confide all this to his 
wife who, in turn, confesses that she 
has always longed to be the inspira- 
tion of a poet. Instead she has become 
the aristocratic symbol of Sir Claude’s 
success and she now insists that Colby 
must be really her son, the mislaid 
child of an early indiscretion. 

But at the end, it is B. Kaghan who 
turns out to be her offspring while 
Colby finds out not only that Sir 
Claude is not his father but that his 
“Aunt” is really his mother. Since by 
this deception, she has forfeited her 
maternity, Colby considers himself an 
orphan and, despite Sir Claude’s pro- 
testations, Colby decides to revert to 
music to bring himself closer in touch 
with his dead father who had also 
been a musician—in fact had been like 
Colby an ill-paid organist. In this 


career, Eggerson, the retired secretary, 
offers to help him and the Mulham- 
mers are left with their left-handed 
children. The farcical plot actually 
ends on a note of emotion. 

By her sheer art and magnetism, Ina 
Claire, in this production, has made 
Lady Elizabeth Mulhammer the center 
of interest as the smugness of Douglas 
Watson wins small sympathy for Colby 
and Claude Rains as Sir Claude Mul- 
hammer is surprisingly prosy but Joan 
Greenwood’s mannered Lucasta is dy- 
namic and Newton Blick as Eggerson, 
the former confidential clerk, rates 
very highly. Breezy too is Richard 
Newton as B. Kaghan.—At the Mo- 
rosco., 


THE GIRL ON THE VIA FLAMINIA.— 
In his story, now a play, Alfred Hayes 
has written a bitter sidelight on war. 
The scene is laid in Rome during the 
Allied occupation. Lisa was a quiet 
kind of girl, intelligent, sensitive but 
—hungry. Robert was just a G.I, a 
small-town boy, lonely and hungry, 
too—for home. It was a mutual friend 
who suggested they come together for 
a week-end when Lisa could earn the 
food she really needs and would be 
welcomed by the friend’s parents as 
Robert’s wife. All this has been ar- 
ranged before the play opens but when 
Lisa arrives it is clear that she is 
ashamed of the bargain. Robert tries 
to woo her with the fruitcake sent 
him by his mother. Then through un- 
foreseen and unsavory circumstances 
the house is raided by the police and 
Lisa, who can produce no marriage 
lines, is arrested. Robert rushes to his 
C.O. but there is nothing he can do 
about it. He is wondering if he should 
take Lisa home to his mother when 
Lisa returns and, before Robert real- 
izes What is happening, she has run 
out to throw herself into the Tiber. 
Although the old couple know the 
kind of life their daughter, Lisa’s 
friend, has been leading, they can still 
enjoy the American rations, but their 
son, an ex-oflicer, is strident in his de- 
nunciation of the whole situation. He 
is the determining factor of Lisa’s de- 
spair which is more shame than con- 
trition. It is a horrid picture of an 
occupied city—the sadder because the 
city is Rome. In the screen play, Aci 
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of Love, the scene has been changed 
to Paris and romance has been in- 
serted but there is no romance on the 
via Flaminia. The tragedy is raw but 
there is no excuse for the raw dialogue 
of another G.I. which should certainly 
be pruned. 

Acted arena fashion under José 
Quintero’s direction, it is very well 
played especially by Betty Miller as 
Lisa.-—At the Circle-in-the-Square. 


THE IMMORALIST. — The pattern of 
André Gide’s own life was so un- 
savory that I have always avoided his 
novels which have now caught up with 
me in The Immoralist adapted for the 
stage by Ruth and Augustus Goetz who 
were so successful with Henry James’ 
Heiress. It is difficult to imagine a 
more painful tragedy but it has a dig- 
nity and compassion wholly lacking in 
Tea and Sympathy which exploits the 
same unwholesome subject. 

Michel, a young and neurotic archae- 
ologist has been recalled to his native 
town in Normandy by the death of his 
father which leaves him desolate. But 
his grief is turned to bitterness when 
he discovers that his father had 
doubted his probity ever since a 
schoolboy scandal. Hurt to the quick, 
Michel determines to leave that same 
night fer North Africa when Marcel- 
line, a neighbor, who has loved him 


PLAYS 
January, 1953 


THe Seven YEAR ItcH.—A comedy 
with that excellent comedian, Tom 
Ewell, but using adultery as the only 
joke.—-At the Fulton. 


March 


THe Fiery SeEAson.—That’s the slack 
one in the garment trade but however 
nimble the cast in this farce, Richard 
Whorf has found time to design the 
fascinating costumes for Ondine.—AI 
the Cort. 


April 
WONDERFUL TOWN. Carol Chan- 
ning (the blonde gentlemen prefer) is 


replacing Rosalind Russell in June. 
At the Winter Garden. 


PREVIOUSLY 


since their childhood, confesses her 
devotion and her determination to 
share his exile. 

Their honeymoon ends in Biskra on 
the edge of the desert. It is the worst 
possible environment for Michel who 
is ensnared by a dissolute Arabian phi- 
losopher and his companions. Michel 
finally sends his brokenhearted wife 
back to Normandy and then, conscience 
stricken, rejoins her. When he dis- 
covers that he is about to become a 
father, he begs to be allowed to remain 
with her. Despairingly, they face to- 
gether the dubious future. There is a 
suggestion of hope for them in the 
Goetz’ idea not Gide’s. 

Directed by Daniel Mann, Michel 
and Marcelline are played by Louis 
Jourdan and Geraldine Page with ef- 
fective restraint. Jourdan makes clear 
the decent, intelligent side of Michel 
along with his weakness; Miss Page, 
who has specialized in female frus- 
tration is pitiful even in her scene of 
drunkenness in Africa. Adelaide Klein 
as the Arabian servant expresses all 
her disapproval of Michel and her 
compassion for his wife without need 
of spoken lines. Charles Dingle is as 
usual excellent as the French equiva- 
lent for a “confidential clerk.” The 
action is helped by the sets by George 
Jenkins, lit by Abe Feder. Produced 
by Billy Rose.—At the Royale. 


REVIEWED 


Picnic. — Pulitzer Prize drama by 
William Inge which details the dam- 
age one young man can effect in 
twenty-four hours.—At the Music Boz. 


July 


Can-Can.— Cole Porter’s musical 
with a Parisian background but little 
French wit. On the whole it has as 
little elegance and as much rough and 
suggestive tumble as the dance of the 
title —At the Shubert. 


November 


THE WorLD OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM.— 
Three plays of Yiddish folklore (in 
English) which are full of charm, hu- 
mor and kindliness.—At the Barbizon- 
Plaza. 





THEATER 


TEA AND SYMPATHY.—A scandal in 
a boys’ boarding school is treated 
with small reticence and some offen- 
sive dialogue and ends by croWning 
adultery with sentiment. Well played 
by Deborah Kerr and John Kerr.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


December 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AuGustT Moon. 

Completely delightful with David 
Wayne as Saki the interpreter in the 
Army’s attempt to bring the ideals of 
democracy to a small village of Oki- 
nawa. Adapted by John Patrick from 
the story by Vern Sneider.— At the 
Martin Beck. 


Victor Borce.— Who has proved 
himself equal to a full cast in his solo 
show as pianist and comedian. — Al 
the John Golden 


January, 1954 


SABRINA Fair.-—Witty and attractive 
comedy with Margaret Sullavan and 
Joseph Cotten about a _ chauffeur’s 
charming daughter on an estate on 
Long Island.—At the National. 


THE Sortmw Gorip CapiLiac. — The 
apotheosis of Josephine Hull in George 
Kaufman’s farce of stockholders and 
directors of corporations in which 
laughs rate at par value.—At the 
Belasco. 

February 


Ou, MEN! On, WoMEN!—Very funny 
farce about a psychoanalyst which 
shows him with his patients on the 
famous couch. Psychoanalysis seems 
to take very little interest in morals. 
With Franchot Tone, Betsy von Fuer- 
stenberg and three very clever come- 
dians.—At the Henry Miller. 


THE REMARKABLE Mr. PENNYPACKER. 
As revealing the trouble in which 
Mr. Pennypacker gets involved would 


spoil the climax, we can only say a 
startling situation is ingeniously and, 
after a slow start, amusingly solved for 
the audience. Starring Burgess Mere- 
dith.—At the Coronet. 


KisMET.—The music for Otis Skin- 
ner’s classic vehicle has been adapted 
from a score by Borodin, and Alfred 
Drake is the vagabond poet of Baghdad 
whose adventures provide an excuse 
for a riot of colorful scenes and cos- 
tumes by Lemuel Ayers. Drake’s fine 
voice is matched by his vitality and 
agile grace. Doretta Morrow also has 
a voice of unusual sweetness.—At the 
Ziegfeld. 


ALMANAC.—John Murray Anderson’s 
last show offers Hermione Gingold 
from London and Billy de Wolfe in a 
couple of sketches that are very funny 
but the program is uneven and prone 
to suggestiveness. Orson Bean _ has 
poor material but Harry Belafonte, a 
Negro singer, is triumphant.—At the 
Imperial. 


March 


THE CAINE MuTINY CourT MARTIAL 
is equally interesting to those who 
never read the book as the characters 
are well developed and_ splendidly 
played by Lloyd Nolan as Lt. Cmdr. 
Queeg, Henry Fonda as Lt. Greenwald, 
counsel for the defense, and John 
Hodiak as the defendant, Lt. Maryk. 
Played without sets but directed by 
Charles Laughton who has kept the 
tension continuous.—At the Plymouth. 


BULLFIGHT.—A miracle of staging in 


a tiny theater, this drama of two 
brothers in a Mexican village is su- 
perbly directed by Joseph Anthony 
with Hurd Hatfield as the evil genius. 
Effective ending of a bullfight minus 
the bull! Dramatically crude, espe- 
cially one scene.—At the Theater de 
Lys. 




































































NOVELS REVIEWED 


rHE HORSEMAN ON 
by Jean Giono 

Knopf. $4.00 
One of the curious minor masterpieces 
of English literature is Defoe’s Jour- 
nal of the Plague Year, a fictional 
treatment of the Great Plague of 1665 
written with such reportorial circum- 
stance that many (among them a lead- 
ing sociologist of our time) have been 
deceived into thinking of the book as 
sober fact. The famous cry “Bring out 
your dead,” the grisly refrain in De- 
foe, is echoed in this brilliant novel 
about the plague which devastated 
southern France in 1838. 

Of course a_ plague, realistically 
treated, does not make for pleasant or 
escapist reading and a romantic 
treatment of the subject would really 
be beyond contempt—but this novel 
succeeds remarkably in being, as the 
jacket has it, “often horrifying but 
never horrible.’ And the author 
shows the intuition and ingenuity of 
the genuine artist in inventing situa- 
tions which vary from one another, 
contrast with one another, and carry 
the action forward. Further, he gives 
a unifying tone to his story by his 
ironic consideration of cholera as a 
revolutionary force, one which re- 
duces barons and baronesses to the 
level of peasants. 

The “horseman” of the title is a 
young Italian officer, Angelo Pardi, in 
France as a political exile. He travels 
through the plague-stricken area, often 
literally by way of roof tops, observes 
the terrible death that strikes people 
down in the streets and in their houses, 
and remarks men’s greed and cruelty, 
and their honor and sacrifices for one 


rHE ROOF 


BY Riley Hughes 


another. “I do make three times the 
sestures necessary,” Angelo says in 
self-mockery; it is precisely this qual- 
ity of sudden humility that makes his 
heroics bearable. The Horseman on 
the Roof, clearly not a book for every- 
one’s taste, is an unusual and master- 
ful work. Unlike Defoe’s book, it will 
not be mistaken for anything but a 
novel, yet it has nonetheless the gen- 
eral ring of truth. 


THE THIRD GENERATION 

by Chester Himes 

World. $3.95 
This novel is a relentless tragedy, 
sordid and brutal in its working out. 
Yet it ends, arbitrarily, on a note of 
relief and promise. Still, every page 
except the last belies hope; it seems 
to be the book’s purpose to overwhelm 
its characters in disaster. There is a 
peculiar ambivalence, too, in the fact 
that the leading characters are Ne- 
groes; their complicity in each other’s 
destruction makes their special fate 
as an injured race a matter of little 
consequence. It is not as Negroes but 
simply as men that they are pulled 
down. 

After some stilted, essay-like pas- 
sages in the beginning, Mr. Himes 
stops telling and starts showing. His 
hero, Charles Taylor, is the son of a 
Negro teacher (‘a little black man 
born in a Georgia cabin’) and a 
mother who is almost white, and who 
occasionally “passes.” Through Lil- 
lian Taylor’s resentment of her hus- 
band (a classic resentment dating 
from their wedding night), the family 
is propelled from one crisis to an- 
other. The father loses one teaching 
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post after another, and he and Lillian 
set about destroying each other. 

Their son Chuck’s descent to degra- 
dation, played out against a_back- 
ground of frenzied jazz and tawdry 
sex, is horrifyingly complete. He goes 
from one meaningless experience to 
another, in sodden, subhuman dejec- 
tion. His father’s dying comment that 
“we all made mistakes” is appalling 
understatement. Through tying his 
story to a Freudian mother complex 
formula, ruthlessly applied, Mr. Himes 
removes his characters as far from the 
reader’s sympathy as they are from 
convincing reality. 


THE MARMOT DRIVE 

by John Hersey 

Knopf. $3.50 
The observation that man is “still part 
of the woodlot where it grows rank 
and wild” is about as close as Mr. 
Hersey comes to indicating what he 
means by this technically absorbing 
exercise. Society, he seems to be tell- 


ing us, punishes the right people for 
the wrong reasons; and on men and 
marmots he draws up, elaborately, a 


cryptic indictment and issues a 
pended verdict. 

To the town of Tunxis in Connecti- 
cut comes Hester, a city girl, to spend 
a weekend of inspection. She mildly 
imagines, when the weekend starts, 
that she will eventually marry Eben 
Avered. Her misgivings begin when 
she meets Matthew, Eben’s father, last 
of the Puritans and “an extraordinary 
jack - of - all- hobbies.” Matthew, the 
town’s Selectman, has organized a 
community drive on the town’s ma- 
rauding woodchucks. In the course of 
the drive Hester (by now her sym- 
bolic identification with Hawthorne’s 
Hester Prynne is inescapable) pro- 
vokes Eden’s father into attempting to 
seduce her in an abandoned church. 
She fails, but they are seen together- 
he’s taking a cinder out of her eye— 
in what is made to seem a compromis- 
ing situation by a young lout Hester 
earlier (and tardily) repulsed. 

In an incredible climax the Select- 
man is publicly flogged by his towns- 
men, A Yankee, says the Selectman, 
is “a person who’s an idealist even 
after he’s come to see how hopeless 
life is.’ It seems part of the purpose 


Sus- 


of The Marmot Drive to set up provo- 
cations to such an idealism for its 
characters. 


WILLOUGHBY CARTER 

by Humphrey Pakington 

Norton. $3.50 
In an interesting “Author’s Note” Mr. 
Pakington reveals that the “substance” 
of Willoughby Carter is almost entire- 
ly that of an autobiographical novel 
by a deceased friend; the presentation 
alone is Mr. Pakington’s. The book’s 
ring of truth to a life actually lived, 
however, comes surely as much from 
Mr. Pakington’s fictional skill as it 
does from the original life-story. Wil- 
loughby Carter follows the pattern set 
down in the author’s previous books. 
This is the pattern of social comedy 
provided by England’s richly complex 
class system. 

The titular hero of this book is the 
son of a manufacturer and a mother 
with vast social ambitions. Mrs. Carter 
was a Mortimer and thus is vaguely 
descended from a princely line. A 
son of hers, of course, must attend a 
“better” school than his father did, 
and he must not soil his hands in 
trade. Young Willoughby, a self-satis- 
fied, perfectly conventional (even in 
his flouting of conventions) Edwar- 
dian, is willing to accept his mother’s 
evaluation of him, the while he strug- 
gles for an identity and purposes of 
his own. He becomes a rising young 
surgeon, experiments briefly with be- 
ing a gay man of the world, and then 
settles down happily to marriage with 
Sir Digby Royal’s plain young daugh- 
ter, to his mother’s immense satisfac- 
tion. And all the time the “dear boy” 
serves as unwitting foil for the less 
self-centered characters. 


THE UNTIDY PILGRIM 

by Eugene Walter 

Lippincott. $3.50 
“A little world,” the narrator of The 
Untidy Pilgrim notes at the end of 
this somewhat impish chronicle, ‘took 
form before my eyes and played its 
little golden age then scattered for- 
ever.” In such polychromatiec prose, 
rendered less pompous through a re- 
lieving humor, the unidentified “TI” of 
the book seizes the moment as it is 
lived in Memphis, “sweet lunacy’s 
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county seat.” Here, apparently, the 
decayed Southern aristocracy, saved 
by “Mobile madness,” are (unlike the 
inhabitants of the worlds of Faulk- 
ner, Caldwell, Capote, and Tennessee 
Williams) satisfied and happy. 

The narrator’s golden days involve 
leisurely white-collar employment 
somewhere off-stage, much _ visiting, 
langorously and lengthily, and excur- 
sions in love. For this last he has 
Philine, who beckons him to her bed; 
Lola, immature, crazy Lola, childish- 
ly provocative; and plump, simple 
Ada. “Isn’t life silly sometimes, I 
mean really silly?” says Ada, a re- 
mark all these gay immoralists vari- 
ously echo in their actions. The Un- 
tidy Pilgrim has much accurately 
observed talk (Southern variety) and 
pleasant wit. As an exercise in writ- 
ing it is anvthing but “untidy”; its 
pilgrimage (from Memphis to no- 
where) remains elusive and obscure. 


CHILDREN OF THE ATOM 
by Wilmar H. Shiras 
Gnome Press. $2.75 

This engaging bit of make-believe is 


something refreshing and indeed sur- 


prising in science fiction. Not only is 
the story laid in a quite recognizable 
and credible near-future, but it has its 
roots in the long past. One 
across this statement with an 
able shock: “I’m a Thomist.” 
are in all four references, all quite 
favorable, to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
One of them is the famous “Dumb Ox” 
anecdote 

Mrs. Shiras’s yarn 
events which crowd one another 
when scattered orphans (children of 
scientist parents injured in an atomic 
explosion in Helium City) of vastly 
superior intelligence are brought to- 
gether. These children, now in their 
early teens, began reading and writ- 
ing at three, wrote articles and books 
at eight under pseudonyms, of 
course—and at fourteen are formid- 
ably learned and accomplished. Up 
to the time the Thomist psychologist 
sets up a school for them, they have 
led “hidden” lives, carefully conceal- 
ing their I.Q.’s and accomplishments. 
Children of the Atom amusingly de- 
tails the children’s dilemma; its solu- 
tion is by no means out of this world. 


comes 
agree- 
There 


concerns’ the 
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CAPTAIN OF THE MEDICI 

by John J. Pugh 

Little, Brown, $3.75 
Mr. Pugh’s hero functions at a time 
when one could make one’s fortune 
and history together. The Medici were 
not yet established in Florence, and 
others were founding houses which 
seemed equally destined to be great 
and lasting. Young Pietro Lucca, 
lately a plebeian, now a captain in 
the Medici Black Band, soon to be a 
noble, is clearly fortune’s child. 
Through personal courage, luck, and 
the loyalty of his lowly born friends 
he wins through to command of a 
mountain fortress. 

Captain of the Medici follows the 
swashbuckling tradition without de- 
ferring to the current practice of add- 
ing gratuitous sex-charged episodes or 
violence for its own sick sake. The 
story is the thing here, a story prob- 
able enough, with a personable, 
though not highly individualized, 
hero. The plot is given some depth 
by the fact that the hero is willed by 
General de Medici the fortress that the 
foes of the Medici have promised him 
for his betrayal. Pietro wins back his 
self-respect (with the help of Michel- 
angelo) in the story’s well contrived 
climax. For all its fidelity to fact, 
Captain of the Medici skims lightly 
over the top of the Renaissance, which, 
name-dropping aside, merely provides 
a stylized backdrop for the action. 


THE HIGH JOURNEY 

by M. A. Schumaker 

Exposition. $3.00 
Human experience is, happily, more 
various and generous than logical sup- 
position or treatise will often allow. 
There is something hideously mechan- 
ical, not to say appalling, about the 
pat way events fall out in The High 
Journey. The young materialist com- 
mits suicide, according to his code, 
when his cowardice under fire is 
found out, while the Catholic boy, 
equally true to his code, throws him- 
self on a grenade, thus saving the lives 
of others. Eileen, a non-practicing 
Catholic, is married by a J.P.; caught 
on a World War I battlefield she con- 
fesses and promptly dies. 

Eileen’s brother, the protagonist of 
this incredibly bad book, undergoes a 
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wide variety of clerical experiences. 
A Jesuit novice first, he returns to his 
family to regain his health. Then he 
becomes a secular priest. A model 
curate and fantastically successful, he 
soon becomes a pastor. Suddenly he 
is suspended, almost dies (but is, of 
course, nursed back to health by the 
girl he left behind him), is given his 
faculties again and toys with the idea 
of becoming a Trappist. At last he 
finds his niche as a radio priest. “The 
United States knows him as the Golden 
Voice, yes, even as the saint with the 
Golden Voice.” This book lacks dis- 
tinction to a degree that is itself a kind 
of distinction. 


ONCE AROUND THE PARK 

by Frank Shannon 

Morrow, $3.00 
To enjoy this book one must not neces- 
sarily think the names of Sheery Zarty 
(for Scheherazade) and Harry L. 
Raschid (for Haroun al Raschid) are 
screamingly funny, but it would cer- 
tainly help. Mr. Shannon’s 186-page 
novel concerns the yarn told serially 
by a New York cab driver to a credu- 
lous professor. (The cabby is wise 
and witty, of course, and the profes- 
sor, named Guileless, is stupid enough 
to confirm and flatter popular belief.) 
The Indian rope trick, Princess 
Sherry, and an American pitchman 


named Ali Baba Bates are all variously 
involved in the allegedly humorous 
doings. Once Around the Park is some- 
thing of an Indian rope trick itself: 
an anecdote, feeble and occasionally 
vulgar, becomes—the naked eye can- 
not quite discern how—a novel. 


THE ROSE WINDOW 

by Frances Beckler Rubley 

Exposition. $3.50 
“She sneered triumphantly.” These 
words, selected almost at random, sug- 
gest something of the unreal, incurably 
amateurish quality of The Rose Win- 
dow. Though they are taken out of 
context, that is not unfair, for there is 
scarcely any context here, nothing ex- 
cept scattered ineptitudes. 

For the record, this improbable 
yarn has to do with World War IT; the 
scene is alleged to be France. The 
heroine (the triumphant sneerer) is a 
dress designer who, upon -the death of 
husband and child, has large designs 
for her own life. In the course of help- 
ing humanity she reforms, instanta- 
neously, a group of prostitutes who 
immediately assist her in her humane 
endeavors. Her final project is to leave 
money for the building of a rose-win- 
dowed “cathedral of life” in the United 
States. The dust jacket, the work of 
some unknown hand, is a better piece 
of writing than is The Rose Window. 


Other New Books 


MEDIEVAL ESSAYS 

by Christopher Dawson 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Now and again we come 
inquirer who asks if the Catholic 
Church is not perhaps just a refuge 
for the uneducated or for the intellec- 
tually dishonest. To such an inquirer, 
the book named above gives an ade- 
quate answer. Its author is a historian 
of international repute who, since his 
conversion to the Church, has been 


upon an 


publishing profound studies of Cathol- 
icism. 

Christopher Dawson maintains that 
religion is the key to history. His 
particular field is the Middle Ages—-a 
period which he looks upon not as a 
gap between an older and a newer 
civilization, but as the epoch through 
which the main stream of Christian 
culture flowed on its way to the mak- 
ing of the modern world. The present 
studies deal with three phases of that 
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stream’s course: when first it encoun- 
tered the old pagan culture; when it 
mingled with the barbarian tradi- 
tions; when out of it sprang the life 
of new peoples who expressed that 
life in consciously Christian forms. 
Of the twelve essays in the book, 
four are published now for the first 
time. One of these points out that in- 
terest in the Christian culture of the 
past can never be merely historical or 
literary, because the creative spirit 
embodied in figures like St. Francis 
and St. Thomas Aquinas still lives and 
is as potent to produce the Christian 
culture of the future as it was to make 
the Christian culture of the past. The 
second of the new essays deals with 
the catastrophic change which took 
place when Islam shattered the Ori- 
ental influence dominant in the early 
Christian centuries and forced the 
West to create new ways of life. The 
third—drawing attention to a feature 
often overlooked aflirms that any- 
one trying to acquire a profound un- 
derstanding of Islam, will be helped, 
not hampered, by knowledge of the 
Christian quality of Western culture. 
The last of the four new chapters 
points out that the superficial anarchy 
which prevailed among the Western 
Franks was in reality the focus of cul- 
tural revival; the older order had to 
vanish that a new might expand. 
Competent critics have repeatedly 
given high praise to Mr. Dawson. 
Chey are justified once again. We 


note in these pages his encyclopedic 
knowledge; his gift for revealing the 
hidden significance of an epoch or a 


movement; his quaint, but startling, 
manifestation of rare mental breadth. 
At first surprised, we are later com- 
forted, when told that we do not have 
to rate the general level of religious 
life higher, or the state of the Church 
healthier, in the medieval period than 
at other times; that we are not called 
upon to hold that scandals were rarer 
or less obvious then than later. It is 
enough that at least European civiliza- 
tion and the Christian religion under- 
stood each other; that the highest ex- 
pressions of medieval culture, whether 
in art, literature or philosophy, were 
religious; that the greatest represent- 
atives of medieval religion were also 
the leaders of medicval culture. 
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Having read these pages one should 
not ever again ask if a profound his- 
torical sense and an honest considera- 
tion of facts are consistent with whole- 
hearted belief in Catholicism. There 
is an old saying: “All roads lead to 
Rome.” One of the broadest, smooth- 
est, most easily followed, is the road 
of history. 

JosEPH McSortey, C.S.P. 
THE MANNER IS ORDINARY 

by John LaFarge, S.J. 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.75 
If ever there was a verification of De 
Buffon’s saying “the style is the man 
himself,” it is in this autobiography 
of John LaFarge, S.J. Born to the 
manner of gentility he seems never to 
have lapsed, even for a moment in the 
midst of debate or controversy, from 
the serene composure that befits a 
member of the aristocracy. Whether 
that manner is in all contingencies 
best for a writer, still more for an edi- 
tor in stirring times, is a question that 
would be disputed by some old school 
journalists. Horace Greeley would not 
have thought so, nor, in the Catholic 
field, would McMaster or Brownson, 
still less such a journalistic Savona- 
rola as Phelan of the Western Watch- 
man. There were giants in those early 
days, giants who never accepted the 
adage “’Tis noble to have a giant’s 
strength but nobler not to use it like 
a giant.” They felt, no less than sol- 
diers, gaudium certaminis, the joy 
one might say the fun—of fighting. If 
toward the end of their careers they 
had sat down to go over it all again, 
the old fire would have burned again 
in their veins and on their pages. 

There’s little of that blaze in The 
Vanner Is Ordinary. It is more in the 
fashion of Wordsworth’s definition of 
poetry, “emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.””. There were great doings in 
the big world, perhaps the most fate- 
ful happenings in all history, during 
Father LaFarge’s editorship of Amer- 
ica. He and his staff commented upon 
these facts with considerable vigor. 
But the chief never permitted his staff 
or his contributors to go all out with 
passion. His philosophy is hinted at 
on page 313, “the editor must do his 
share of scaring and from time to time 
play the unwelcome role of Jeremias.” 
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May we say also that he must do his 
share of warning and play the part of 
Isaias, “Cry out, cease not, lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet!” But Father 
LaFarge goes on to say that one must, 
in the spirit of the Popes, “follow up 
a warning or a denunciation with 
words of hope.” 

There, it seems to this reviewer, is 
the key to the character of this ven- 
erated friend. He is, or was, a fighter 
(especially in the matter of interracial 
justice) but a gentlemanly fighter; a 
crusader but without frenzy; upon oc- 
casion a censor of morals, but with no 
slightest trace of the Jansenist or the 
Pharisee. All in all there emerges 
from this autobiography the image of 
a beautifully balanced personality; a 
pleasing conversationalist, an inspir- 
ing leader in a dozen good causes, and 
finally a delightful narrator of events 
in his own life, in that of the nation 
and the world. He has keen every- 
where, he knows everybody and has 
enjoyed familiar friendship with “all 
sorts and conditions” of men. He has 
“talked with Kings [and Popes] nor 
lost the common touch.” 

Last—and best—(though it will pain 
him to read this) in this story of his 
life there is manifest something of a 
saint concealed behind an “ordinary 
manner.” 

JaMES M. G1..Is, C.S.P. 


MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND 

by Gilbert Highet 

Columbia. $4.50 
The Scottish-born Gilbert Highet, Pro- 
fessor of the Latin Language and Lit- 
erature at Columbia University, is by 
now very well known for his scholarly 
books and for his popular radio lec- 
tures. Citing here the Antigone of 
Sophocles as an example, Mr. Highet 
ponders “that inexhaustible miracle, 
the human mind,” which, bridging 
centuries of time and the tremendous 
sum total of change in language, his- 
tory, and philosophy, re-creates and 
reaflirms in our own day the conclu- 
sion of the Greek writer that the low- 
est misery is slavery, not of the body, 
but of thought. 

Mr. Highet believes that the human 
mind is capable of more than it has 
ever done. He deplores the waste of 
intellect engendered by our present 


social and educational systems, citing 
as three chief educational errors the 
idea that schools exist primarily to 
integrate youth into society; the be- 
lief that education stops as soon as 
adult life begins, and the notion that 
learning and teaching should have im- 
mediate results leading to success of 
some kind. The duty of the univer- 
sity, as Mr. Highet conceives it, is to 
teach men to use knowledge freely for 
the purpose of serving humanity, with 
due regard for the past and the future. 
This challenging essay is his own per- 
sonal interpretation of Columbia Uni- 
versily’s bicentennial theme: ‘“Man’s 
right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof.” 
BLANCHE JENNINGS ‘THOMPSON. 

THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 

by Sir John hunt 

with a chapter by Sir Edmund Hil- 

lary 

Dutton. $6.00 
“As I chipped steps around still an- 
other corner, I wondered rather dully 
just how long we could keep it up. 
Our original zest had now quite gone 
and it was turning more into a grim 
struggle. I then realized that the ridge 
ahead, instead of monotonously rising 
now dropped sharply away, and far 
below I could see the North Col 
and the Rongbuk Glacier’ — just as 
simply as that does Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary convey to us how he arrived at 
“The Summit.” This is the title of the 
chapter on the final assault which he 
contributes to Sir John Hunt’s book. 

What he and his companions did 
after they arrived atop the world’s 
highest mountain is also not without 
significance. There were photographs 
to be taken, of course, but “mean- 
while, Tenzing had made a little hole 
in the snow and in it he placed vari- 
ous small articles of food—a bar of 
chocolate, a packet of biscuits, and a 
handful of candies. Small offerings 
indeed, but at least a token gift to the 
gods that all devout Buddhists believe 
have their home on this lofty summit. 
While we were together on the South 
Col two days before, Hunt had given 
me a small crucifix which he had asked 
me to take to the top. I, too, made a 
hole in the snow and placed the cruci- 
fix beside Tenzing’s gift.” No scruples 
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about communicatio in divinis should 
prevent our appreciating the air of 
natural piety which prevailed even in 
that rarefied atmosphere. It seems to 
be quite in accord with what Hunt 
says in his chapter on “Reflections”: 
“It is a remarkable fact that through- 
out the whole long months that we 
were together, often in trying circum- 
stances, I never heard an impatient 
or angry word passed between any 
members of the party.” 

It is a remarkable tale, simply and 
interestingly told and those who read 
the book will agree that the conquest 
was worthwhile. It is part of the story 
of Adam’s exploring the garden which 
the Lord gave him to cultivate. 

Epwarp Peters, C.S.P. 


G. P. A. HEALY, AMERICAN ARTIST 
An Intimate Chronicle of the - 
Nineteenth Century 

by Marie de Mare 

McKay. $6.00 
AMERICAN PAINTING IN 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Main Trends and Movements 

by John I. H. Baur 

Praeger. $3.25 
Successful portrait painters meet the 
great of their age. George Peter Alex- 
ander Healy (1813-1894) was no ex- 
ception. Friend of Louis-Philippe, 
who generously commissioned him, 
he painted crowned heads and innu- 
merable other VIPs, American, Brit- 
ish, and French. In the Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington, and the White 
House are many of the portraits of 
Presidents and statesmen he did dui 
ing the 1840s and the 1860s. The his- 
tory of Healy’s career, written by his 
granddaughter, Marie de Mare, is in- 
teresting, though one misses, in the 
illustrations of portraits, indications 


SHORTER 


IT ISN’'T THIS TIME OF YEAR AT 
ALL, by Oliver St. John Gogarty 
(Doubleday. $3.50). Dr. Gogarty’s 
present book, which may be regarded 
as a kind of postscript to As I Was Go- 
ing Down Sackville Street, was moti- 
vated by a chance conversation with 
a stranger who, concurring in a low 
opinion of the weather, declared 
gloomily, “Ah, it isn’t this time of year 
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of present ownership. However, the 
Virginia Museum has probably a com- 
plete list. Born in Boston of an Irish 
Catholic sea captain and a Puritan 
mother, Healy was as well known in 
France and England as in America. 
At 17 he launched his studio in Bos- 
ton, paid the butcher with his work, 
and was soon painting the elite. At 
23, encouraged by Sully, he went to 
France, the first of many trips. In 
London he married an English girl, 
whose mother would not let him bring 
up his nine children in the faith, al- 
though two of the five daughters later 
became Sacred Heart nuns. Healy's 
great success was due to two main 
qualities: his gift for friendship and 
his ability to paint pleasing, authori- 
tative likenesses. His oflicial portraits 
just miss depth, for Healy lacked 
subtle penetration. Trained by Gros, 
his only teacher, he develop:d a pom- 
pier art, grandiose and pleasant to 
look at, but no more. 

Thus understandably one finds no 
mention of Healy in Mr. Baur’s short 
17-page essay, handsomely printed in 
offset, on nineteenth century American 
painting. Four delicate rotogravures 
and thirty-seven effective half-tones 
serve to illustrate the field. It is an 
essay refreshingly free from dates. 
In mentioning a circle of painters Mr. 
Baur wisely adheres to several names 
only, like Eakins, Page, and Hunt for 
portraitists. Under romantic realism, 
realism, romanticism, primitives, and 
visual realism he subsumes all the 
circles. Nevertheless, he overempha- 
sizes the tonalism of Heade, who 
comes better under romantic realism 
than realism. W. Allan Gay should be 
Walter Gay and Inness is not spelled 
with one “s,” 

James W. LANE. 


NOTICES 


at all.” Like A. J. Cronin, Dr. Gogarty 
has made his reputation in the two 
worlds of medicine and literature, and 
these latest reminiscences are drawn 
from both those sources, together with 
some lively anecdotes from his polit- 
ical experiences as Senator in the 
Irish Free State and sworn enemy of 
De Valera and the Sinn Fein. 

Many of the anecdotes about his lit- 
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erary friends are something short of 
edifying since Gogarty admits that it 
is with “the unruly, the formless, the 
growing and the illogical” he loves to 
deal. Though he eschews philosophy 
as “an air raid shelter for old men,” 
he nevertheless contemplates eternity 
—without enthusiasm, be it said. He 
hopes rather for immortality in the 
ancient Irish Tir na nOc, the magic 
Land of Youth—which sounds curi- 
ously like eternity, too. 

THE TRAITOR AND THE SPY, by 
James Thomas Flexner (Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.75). It is often said—but it 
is not so often true—that such and 
such a book contains the best qualities 
of history and of fiction. From the 
material of Mr. Flexner’s latest—ac- 
tually seventh—book, the old Greeks 
would have constructed an immortal 
drama. He has made the most of the 
coincidences which make his tale a 
striking narrative; and fortune even 
went so far as to provide him with a 
genuine romantic interest. He _ has 
searched out all the relevant material 

correcting more than one minor 
error thereby—and he has given us 
two full length portraits, each of them 
reflecting a person known well enough 
by name to all Americans, but until 
the appearance of this volume, not 
really familiar. The story is based al- 
most exclusively on original sources 
letters, records, diaries. 

COCKNEY COMMUNIST, by’ Bob 
Darke (John Day. $3.00). This is the 
story of a recent convert from Com- 
munism—a London bus conductor 
who joined the Party twenty years 
ago, because he believed it would re- 
lieve the plight of the working classes. 
After having for eighteen years put 
his energy and his wages at the dis- 
posal of the Party, he at last came to 
realize that he was marching under 
the wrong banner. The final blow 
came after the practical annihilation 
of the gallant Gloucester battalion in 
Korea, whose soldiers the Party had 
instructed its members to call “impe- 
rialist mercenaries and_ capitalist 
lackeys,” for then Bob Darke knew 
that he was expected to repudiate 
every ideal of justice, or decency, or 
loyalty, at the word of command. 
When he was ordered to recruit for 
the Party among his old friends in 


the Fire Service, he walked out. He 
tells the whole story in this simply 
written, impressive tale. 

JESSE JAMES, by Carl W. Breihan 
(Frederick Fell. $4.50). Here is a 
book about a man whose name every- 
body has heard, but about the details 
of whose life few people are clear and 
almost no one is certain. The author, 
Sheriff Carl Breihan, traveled thou- 
sands of miles through thirty-seven 
states in the course of almost twenty 
years in an effort to collect all avail- 
able facts about the notorious Missouri 
bandit. Here is the result, backed up 
by affidavits from persons who knew 
more than anyone else now alive 
could possibly know. If we may speak 
of a definitive life in connection with 
the famous Jesse, this is it. 

GHOSTS AND POLTERGEISTS, by 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. Edited by J. H. 
Crehan, S.J. (Regnery. $4.00). Read- 
ers who years ago loved to follow 
Father Thurston on his excursions 
into the region of the preternatural, 
used to look forward with some impa- 
tience to the appearance of that crit- 
ical study which he promised some 
day to publish. He did indeed give us 
a volume on The Church and Spiritual- 
ism some twenty years ago; but work 
on Butler’s Lives of the Saints claimed 
so much of his activity in the latter 
part of his eighty-three years that the 
promise was never fulfilled. What he 
left behind in the form of scattered 
articles on one aspect of spiritualistic 
phenomena has been collected in the 
volume named above. The list of hap- 
penings which the critical-minded 
Jesuit classified as genuine will delight 
his old admirers and will open the 
eyes of many a new reader. If all the 
persons who would really find delight 
in its reading are fortunate enough to 
come upon the book it will have a 
wide circulation. 

PIUS X: A COUNTRY PRIEST, by 
Igino Giordani, translated by the Rev. 
Thomas J. Tobin (Bruce. $3.25). Since 
Blessed Pius X (1903-1914) will be 
canonized on May 29th Signor Gior- 
dani’s book is important for its infor- 
mation and timeliness. As a real biog- 
raphy, however, it lacks depth. The 
serious problems with which Giuseppe 
Sarto was faced as pope are not drawn 
fully enough, at least for the American 
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reader not well versed in the history 
of the Church and_ socio-economic 
thought. Indeed, Pius X’s courageous 
actions against Modernism and _ his 
unbending conservatism so much 
needed at the time—could very well 
be misinterpreted in our day of 
“worker-priests.” 

A biographer is free to construct 
as he will—never, of course, without 
regard for truth—but many personal 
conjectures only serve to weaken his 
art; the facts should speak for them- 
selves. The information and quota- 
tions used in this book do show Pius 
X as a man of taste and intelligence, 
of profound understanding and great 
simplicity. But the sections which 
dwell on these characteristics are 
marked by sentimentality and flowery 
praise. 

STONE IN THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
Selections from the Writings of Bishop 
Francis Xavier Ford (1892-1952). 
With Introductory Memoir by Most 
Rev. Raymond A. Lane, M.M., D.D. 
(McMullen. $3.00). This well-arranged 
and handsomely published story of a 
modern martyr brings the reader into 
contact with a lovable, heroic charac- 
ter. Not long ago we might have 
thought that this type of man did not 
belong in the twentieth century at all, 
that a career like his and the kind of 
death he died were phenomena of dis- 
tant ages. This is true no longer. The 
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author has made Bishop Ford’s career 
a thin but solid thread of narrative on 
which are strung a series of lessons 
from the life of an American mission- 
ary priest. He tells the story by right 
of being a boyhood friend of Bishop 
Ford’s. The tale is as authentic as it is 
simple and combines instruction with 
the kind of inspiration that does not 
quickly fade. 

THE 1954 NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC. Compiled by the Francis- 
can Clerics of Holy Name College, 
Washington, D. C. Edited by Felician 
\. Foy, O.F.M. (St. Anthony’s Guild. 
Paper $2.00). The 50th anniversary 
edition of this very useful Almanac 
certainly deserves special mention. 
Bearing its present title since 1940, it 
was formerly known as “The Fran- 
ciscan Almanac,” and still earlier as 
“St. Antony’s Almanac.” It is a handy, 
well edited and produced source of 
information, valued for its clear ar- 
rangement and its extensive coverage. 
Annually new sections have been add- 
ed to meet new needs; this issue, for 
instance, featuring the Marian Year, 
The Ethics of Public Life, Outside the 
Church There Is No Salvation. It is a 
quick, easy way to find the answers to 
innumerable questions that we are all 
asked at one time or another—or that 
undoubtedly we also ask ourselves. 
May its success continue in the years 
ahead! 
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This Our Day, So Near Is God, ete. 


author and lecturer, Church of St. Paul the 
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Ritey Hugues, M.A., Associate Professor of English, Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service, Washington, D. C.; fiction critic for Tae CatHotic Wortp; member of the fiction 
committee, Gallery of Living Catholic Authors; contributor to Saturday Review of Litera- 
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James W. Lane, St. James, L. 
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Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church by Centuries, Father Hecker and His Friends, etc. 


Rev. Epwarp Peters, C.S.P., M.A., S.S.L. 


, S.T.D.(ANGeEtIco); formerly Instructor in Scripture at 


the Catholic University of America and St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C. 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, LitT.D., teacher of Children’s Literature, University of Rochester, 
N. Y¥.; author of With Harp and Lute, The Oldest Story, etc. 














Techniques for 
Convert-Makers 


A MONTHLY RELEASE 
a 
Let the Experts Help You: 
Attract Non-Catholics 
Persuade Non-Catholics 
Instruct Converts 
Conduct Inquiry Classes 
Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 


Understand the Psychology and 
Theology of Conversions 





A Critique of Revelation 


NICOLAS 
BERDYAEV’S 


Truth and 
Revelation 


“Is it possible to come to a conclusion 
about Christianity in spirit and in truth, 
founded as it is upon the authority of 
an ancient and sacred tradition?” This 
is the tremendous task the author sets 
for himself in summing up a long proc- 
ess of thought upon some of the funda- 
mental problems of Christian revelation. 


As always Berdyaev writes with great 
power and sweep, rushing the reader 
along by the vigor of his conviction. 
Reading the book is a stimulating ad- 
catia venture. $2.50 

ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
The Realm of Spiri: and 
the Realm of Caesar $2.50 
The Beginning and the End $3.50 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
































Escorted PILGRIMAGE TOURS of EUROPE 
conducted by the CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 
of AMERICAN EXPRESS 


MARIAN 
YEAR 


6 reasons why you will enjoy an 
American Express Pilgrimage Tour 


Visits to world-famous Shrines of the Blessed Virgin—Fatima, 
Lourdes, Rome, Knock, Zaragoza . . . plus the special Spanish 
Holy Year celebration at the Shrine of St. James, in Santiago de 
Compostela, Spain. 
Famous ocean liners—Constitution, Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, Liberte, Nieuw Amsterdam, Caronia, Mauretania, 
Covadonga and others. 
Variety of countries—England, France, Ireland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland. 
CATHOLIC Outstanding sponsors—distinguished spiritual leaders; leading 

TRAVEL Catholic colleges; well-known Catholic publications. 
pen... Wide choice of departure dates—May 9 to Sept. 29. 

Sound Tradition Pleasing prices—all-expense, round trip, $844 up. 
World-Wide é 
Service 


e 
Early tours include Rome during the Canonization of Pius X on 
Exsaest | May 29 and 30. 


CACHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Main Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices and correspondents throughout the world 
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For complete information 
and descriptive literature on 
American Express Marian 
Year Pilgrimage Tours con- 
tact your Travel Agent or the 
local American Express office 














They Are 


So Very, 
Very Many!” 


exclaims Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 


speaking of today’s homeless and war stricken— 


Your continued generosity will mean that 
during 1954 help can be brought to these “very, 


very many” 1round the world. 


In answer to this plea an appeal will be mace 


igain in New York this year on May 6th. 


BISHOPS’ FUND FOR VICTIMS 
OF WAR 





College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. ‘Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-rmiedical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
for Girls 6-18 


CAMP ACADIA 
for Boys 6-16 


Separate camps, one mile apart. 1,600 acres on 
2 private lakes in the Catskill Mountains. Riding, 
boating, swimming, tennis, baseball, fishing, trips. 
Arts and crafts, dramatics, ballet and cultural 
dancing. Excellent staff and equipment. Tutoring 
n all subjects, including English. Resident priests, 
doctor, nurses. Season, $400. 48th Year. Catalog. 
REV. VINCENT C. CLYNE 
i72-C West 142nd Street, New York 31, N. Y. 
Phone WA 6-2310 





Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 











RAVENHILL 
ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


® Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre- 
school through high school for girls. Boarding 
and day. College preparatory, art, music, fam- 
ily living, secretarial. Post-graduate. Small 
classes. Sports, swimming, riding. Wooded 
27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious 
of the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, 
Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. W 


3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame pve NAMuR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 




















IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home 
ec, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimu- 
lating social and sports program. Dramatic and 
musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof buildings. 
Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with lake for 
swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early appliaation 
advised. 
Registrar, Box C Catalog 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE, IMMACULATA, PA. 














Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited 
Strong college preparation and geueral course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 
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MY 
WAY 
OF 
LIFE 


written by Fathers Farrell & Healy 








e 
The Summa Simplified 
” 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
in plain-talk for everyone 


7 
Facts that make life worth living 
. 


640 Pages 
Bound in green simulated leather 
from 1.35 


Pocket SIzE 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Frey, Director 


BROOKLYN 19, NEW YORK 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 
Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 




















EFTLY blended of choice In- 

dias, Ceylons and rare Dar- 
jeelings, every bag of Sherman 
Luxury Tea recalls Emerson’s 
words: “there is a great deal of 
poetry and fine sentiment in a 
chest of tea.” 

Sexton Sherman Luxury Tea 
is the choice of your favorite 
eating place. It can be yours, too, 
through the better independent 
grocers. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 








“Anyone who has never 
smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
missing plenty of honest to 
goodness smoking pleasure.” 


Fopular since i814 


————R. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. H.—" 











SEENLIST ‘tac: 
. priesthood 


society or 
ST. 


(COLLEGE JUNIOR 
SEMINARY 
Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 
ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men 
Opportunities to become a missionary, 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli 
gation. WRITE today. 
Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Winooski 20 . VERMONT 











You won't miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of 
your subscription. It requires four weeks 
to fill subscription orders —or change ad- 
dresses—so the first copy of the magazine to 
be sent out would be the first issue after the 
service period. 

We cannot pro.nise to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 
your renewal orders four weeks in advance of 
expiration daes. 

Gratefully, 


Circulation Department 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


ody NIACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston - New Orleans + Los Angeles 





